

German Supersonic Plane Model — Aircraft exceeding speed of sound may be 
similar in appearance to this wind-tunnel model of the Jaeger P-13, a revolu- 
tionary ram jet, all-wing design found in Germany by U. S. experts. Designed 
by Alexander Lippisch, who also designed the Messerschmitt 163 rocket plane, 
this model had been tested and a prototype was under construction when the 
war ended. It was to be powered by a Lorin jet unit. The pilot would occupy 
a cockpit near the front air ducts. Some hope was held for a maximum speed of 
■ 500-mph. Several other experiments with this general configuration are un- 
der way, but no craft of this general design has yet flown. (See story Page 14.) 
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THERE'S A NEW STANDARD IN AIR TRANSPORTATION! 


Lockheed Jircrajl Cor port? I ion, Burbank. California years ahead in the science of flight 



Washington Observer 



END OF LEND LEASE— Termination of Lend- 
Lease shipments has raised a question of prime im- 
portance to the aviation industry — how many airplanes 
will be left in the lend-lease "pipeline” and what will 
be done with them? Surplus aircraft stocks are piling 
up by the day and with the surplus airplanes are sur- 
plus engines; both in the craft and in the spare-engine 
pipeline. The already pressing surplus problem will be 
even more so if lend-lease planes still in the pipeline 
are added to the pile. Disposition will have an effect 
on the entire industry. 


ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES— Even after the Jap 
surrender, the AAF and Navy continue to receive a 
considerable number of requests from aircraft manu- 
facturers for assistance in filling critical shortages of 
materials. While many of these requests probably 
were initiated prior to the end of hostilities, some 
officials in Washington regard them, in some instances, 
as attempts to aid in reconversion. Consequently, the 
services are returning most of these requests with the 
suggestion that the matter be reviewed in the light of 
somewhat altered circumstances. 


TIGHTENING-UP — One factor in the current 
CAA situation is the desire of top Commerce Depart- 
ment officials to take more careful supervision over 
that agency. This is not due to any misgivings about 
Administrator T. P. Wright. On the contrary, Wright 
has full support of Commerce executives and their 
blessing in exercising free administrative rein. How- 
ever, Secretary Wallace and his chief advisers feel 
CAA has too long operated in effect, as an independent 
agency. 

* 

EIGHT INTO ONE— The same attitude prevails 
toward all of Commerce’s bureaus. One official com- 
ments that in the past the department has consisted 
of eight autonomous bureaus. In reality, all, like the 
CAA are supposed to function within the framework 


of the department and there is a definite trend now 
toward integrating all to an overall policy. 


FOREIGN AIR BASES— While Navy spokesmen 
on Capitol Hill are driving for U. S. commercial and 
military rights to bases in the Pacific, members of the 
Senate’s Mead Investigating Committee are pushing 
for U. S. rights to air bases in Europe. The Air Forces 
furnished the committee a list of 370 air bases con- 
structed in the European theater, but was able to ap- 
proximate expenditure on only 36 percent of the total. 
An investment of §413,804,690 was reported for the 
36 bases. There will be considerable discussion of this 
subject in Congress in coming weeks. 


SURPLUS HEARING— Hearings will open this 
week on Capitol Hill on President Truman's recom- 
mendation for a one-man administrator for the Sur- 
plus Property Board and other proposed changes in 
the 1944 surplus property act. Rep. Carter Manasco 
(D-Ala.), chairman of a House Banking and Currency 
subcommittee handling the proposed legislation, fa- 
vors the single administrator, abolition of many of the 
restrictions on a swift disposal of war plants, and re- 
moval of existing "priority” rights on purchase of 
surplus property. There is opposition to the single 
administrator proposal and whether SPB revision leg- 
islation will be expeditiously enacted by Congress still 
appears questionable. 


MANPOWER CERTIFICATIONS— There will be 
no further certification of essential workers in air- 
craft plants and all existing certifications will expire 
by Sept. 16. The Interagency Committee on Man- 
power has decided that the aircraft industry will have 
no special treatment, should Selective Service continue 
at its present rate, and that technical personnel will be 
subject to selective service as well as other heretofore 
essential workers. 
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... FOR INTENSIVE COVERAGE OF OUR 
SWIFTEST GROWING TRANSPORTATION MARKET 


In the span of less than 20 years a 
new, major transportation industry 
has been developed— bringing you 
huge new markets and marketing 
potentialities. Air transport has 
taken its place alongside the rail- 
road, marine and automotive in- 
dustries as one of our great public 
carriers of people and cargo. 

Air Transport serves the builders 
and planners of this swiftly-grow- 
ing industry— and serves them to 
the exclusion of all other interests. 
Among Air Transport’s 10,000 paid 
subscribers you find the administra- 
tive heads, operation and line main- 
tenance and overhaul executives, 
engineers, designers and their key 
supervisors and personnel— the fi- 
nancial and legal interests who back 
them— the military and government 
authorities who promote air trans- 
port expansion— the planners and 
builders of the §800,000,000 pro- 


gram for airport and airway facili- 
ties— the transport manufacturing 
executives and the key men of thou- 
sands of manufacturing suppliers 
to the industry. 

Within its first year, Air Transport 
has become the strong national voice 
of its industry. To the extent that 
air transport’s key men have fully 
subscribed to its 10,000 paid (A. 
B.C.) circulation. This is a record 
of unusual significance (1) because 
circulation is carefully confined to 
airlines men, aircraft and parts 
manufacturing executives, military 
and government authorities and 
(2) because Air Transport’s sub- 
scription price is $5 a year rather 
than the traditional S3. 

To you Air Transport offers direct 
and intensive advertising coverage 
among the builders of this special- 
ized business. 



FREE New Facts Book 
on Air Transport Markets. 

Read the story of your business 
opportunity in this fastest ex- 
panding transportation industry. 
Write today for your copy. 



Cover All The Bases With 

AIR TRANSPORT • AVIATION • AVIATION NEWS 
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News at the 
Deadline 

Idlewild Leases Signed 
Leases for space and facilities at 
Idlewild Airport were signed late 
last week by representatives of 
twelve airlines and the City of 
New York. A public hearing on the 
leases wiU be held on August 31. 
The airlines which signed include 
American Airlines, American Ex- 
port Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
National Airlines, Northwest Air- 
lines, Pan American Airways, 
Pennsylvania - Central Airlines, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, United 
Air Lines, British Overseas Air- 
ways, and Swedish Intercontinen- 
tal Air Lines. 

Start Redeployment 
The four domestic transconti- 
nental airlines and Pan American 
Airways, with an assist from the 
Air Transport Command, are due 
to start today on their troop move- 
ment contract operations. Opening 
schedule is 12 round trips a day, 
between Newark and Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. ATC 
will fly four and the others one 
or two each. ATC expects to drop 
out of the picture as soon as the 
airlines can get into full operation. 
Goal is five round trips a day for 
each of the five lines. The C-47’s 
being used carry 21 troops each. 

Few Surplus Air Plants 
Of great significance to the air- 
craft industry is the fact that only 
a few aircraft plants are contained 
in a list of 252 government-owned 
plants declared surplus by the 
Army. Future aviation policy is in- 
volved as well as the extent of 
future military aircraft production. 
Most of the government-owned 
plants not included in the list 
have been selected tentatively to 
be held as standby or retained for 
storage. Others, however, will re- 
main in limited production for re- 
search or test items. 

To Dissolve Oct. 1 
Date for dissolution of the Air- 
craft Production Board, Aircraft 
Scheduling Unit and the Aircraft 
Resources Control Office, discussed 
in the Production Section of this 
issue, has now definitely been set 
for October 1. Their functions will 
be taken over by the Aeronautical 



^Douglas massive four-engined C-74 Army transport, military version of the 
commercial DC-7 may be given its test flight this week from Long Beach Mu- 
nicipal Airport, where it was built. 

^ Large numbers of B-24 and B-17 bombers, stripped of armament to reduce 
weight and increase available space, have been pressed into service to speed 
ferrying of troops from Europe. Each bomber is carrying 20 soldiers, plus 
equipment, in hastily improvised bucket seats. Landings are being made at 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn., Fort Dix, N. J., and at Charleston, S. C. 
^ Society of Automotive Engineers is studying change of name to Society of 
Automotive & Aeronautical Engineers, Inc. 

y Although Ford's contracts for Pratt & Whitney engines and cargo gliders 
were canceled, production is scheduled to continue at the Rouge plant on robot 
bomb engines. 

^ Toronto aircraft plants up to late last week had not yet received orders to stop 
production of Mosquito and Lincoln bombers. The latter are now revealed as 
the planes which carried the RAF's new 11-ton volcano bombs into Germany. 
The Lincoln, according to new data from Canada, has a maximum range of 
4,000 miles. Its wing spread is 120-ft. Powerplants are new type Rolls Royces. 
Lincoln fuselages are in production at Toronto. 

y Bellanca planes are to be built in Edmonton at the plant occupied during the 
war by Aircraft Repair, Ltd. Work has already started on five planes by about 
100 employees, with 300 more expected to be added in the next three months. 
Two models are scheduled, according to Mackenzie Air Services, Ltd., the 
manufacturer. 

^ Jack Nichols, vice-president of TWA, soon will be joined abroad by the 
line's chairman of the board, T. B. Wilson, who is in charge of all foreign 
operations. 

y Associates of Dr. Edward P. Warner, vice-chairman of CAB, hope he will 
remain with the Board long enough to meet with industry leaders. Sept. 10, 
when discussions will start on proposed revisions of Part 04 of the Civil Air 
Regulations, dealing with standards for transport aircraft. Warner was elected 
president of the Interim Council of the Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, a full-time job that will require his resignation from CAB. 
^ Appointment soon by President Truman of a group similar to the Morrow 
Board to chart recommendations for national aviation policy is expected by 
many informed industry people in Washington. 

^ U. S. helicopter production attained the monthly rate of 44 at the end of 
July, last full month of wartime operation, all of these craft, designated the 
R-6A by the Army, having been turned out by Nash-Kelvinator at Detroit. 

^ In addition to its development work in an experimental twin-engined fighter 
of radical design, and in helicopters, McDonnell Aircraft Corp. is at work on 
a radio-controlled plane for the Navy, designated the TD2D-1. 
y Piper Aircraft Corp. up to Japan’s surrender was continuing to produce Army 
L-4 Grasshoppers at a monthly rate of about 165, Its July total, but should be 
finished with military work by Sept. 1, which will pave the way for reconver- 
sion. About 200 L-4's were canceled plus more than 800 of the new L-14, 
which was to reach output of 150 a month early in 1946. 
y Despite war's end, plans continue for experimental installations in the Super- 
fortress of Pratt & 'Whitney's new 3,000-h.p.-plus, engine, the 4360. Such ships 
will be designated the B-44. First delivery is expected next summer. 

► Goodyear is readying an ambitious promotion program for commercial and 
military production of dirigibles supplementing its advertising campaign which 
began several months ago. 
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This is the third in a series of advertisements concerning the future of Aviation . . . in America 



M AKING America strong in the 
air, and thereby assuring Na- 
tional Security, is a program which 
will have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of American Business as well as 
the support of John Q. Citizen, Gov- 
ernment, and the Aircraft Industry. 
And American Business, giving this 
support, will of course gain many 
benefits from the conversion of our 
increasing aviation skills and capaci- 
ties to the ways of peace. 

Just as aviation has helped to solve 
the problems of logistics in wartime, 


so will aviation provide industry and 
business with new tools for shrinking 
the distance between markets, for 
opening new channels of distribution, 
and for achieving quick and ready ac- 
cess to any part of the world in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

As industry takes advantage of the 
facilities offered by aviation in the days 
ahead, it will thereby contribute to the 
further development of aeronautical 
science in America — for example, by 
using such new aircraft as the heli- 
copter on many assignments for which 


this craft is especially adaptable and 

For these and many other reasons. 
American Business will do its part to 
make our Nation a great peacetime air 
power, working for Security and Per- 
manent Peace. 

At Bell Aircraft, we shall continue to 
utilize the ingenuity and research that 
helped to develop many of our victori- 
ous aerial weapons toestablish aviation 
and air power as a partner in progress 
to Business and to all mankind. 
fc Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory -Jr 





PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 

Buffalo 5, jV. r. 

Airacobra (P-39) and Kingcobra (P-63)— 
Airacomet — America’s First Jet Propelled 
The Bell Helicopter 

ORDNANCE DIVISION 

Burlington, Vl. 

Flexible Gnu Mounts and other military n. 

GEORGIA DIVISION 

Marietta, Ga. 

Bell Built B-29 Superfortress 
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AAF Alone Asks 3,800 Planes 
By Year End; Experiments Kept 

Plant by plant schedule summary shows most builders with 
work set; experimental and development contract retention 
highlights immediate future; 6,000 Army craft seen needed 
during next 16 months. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Current aircraft production 
schedules, according to best avail- 
able estimates, indicate an output 
of military aircraft for the AAF 
alone of about 3,800 planes the 
rest of this year, with Navy figures 
still to be added, and with sched- 
uling estimates through 1946 in- 
dicating production for the Army 
of approximately 6,000 planes for 
the next 16 months. 

The Navy’s cutback and cancel- 
lation schedule has been delayed 
in official channels, and estimates 
on its program are lacking. But 
estimates on Army output show 
around 650 for next month, 250 for 
October and 200 each for Novem- 
ber and December. The same esti- 
mates by industry sources set 
Army production for next year at 
slightly over 200 a month for the 
first five months and somewhat 
under 200 for the remainder of the 
year. 

► Settlements — Total Army and 
Navy contracts awaiting settle- 
ment at the end of July amounted 
to $19,615,000,000 with the Army’s 
total $15,500,000,000 and the 
Navy’s $4,115,000,000. 

The AAF contracts awaiting 
settlement include $2,900,000,000 
in fixed price contracts and $3,- 
600,000,000 in cost plus fixed fee. 
Army cancellations in August 
amounted to $9,000,000,000. 

Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
contracts awaiting settlement in- 
clude $220,000,000 fixed price and 
$395,000,000 in cost plus fixed 
fee contracts with estimated Au- 
gust cancellations set at $3,500,- 
000 . 

► High Point — Retention of experi- 
mental and development contracts 
appears to be the high point in the 
crystalizing picture of the imme- 
diate future of the aircraft manu- 


facturing industry so far as service 
contracts are concerned. 

Definite trends are now begin- 
ning to be establish which show 
that while cutbacks are deep and 
cancellations sharp, most of the 
basic aircraft manufacturers still 
have naval and military schedules 
to complete which will not cut 
production short in their home 

It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the estimated figures are 
subject to change, depending upon 
occupation assignments of the air 
forces, the size and nature of the 
post-war air forces and, of course, 
the funds made available by Con- 
gress. 

Best available figures at this 
time show this picture of Army 
contractors: 


► Bell, Atlanta: Boeing B-29's out 
after a production of 40 in Septem- 
ber compared to 60 scheduled for 
August. 

► Boeing, Renton: B-29 schedule 
drops from 155 in August to 122 
in September and then tapers off 
to 20 a month. 

► Boeing, Wichita: B-29’s drop 
from 100 scheduled in August to 
60 in September when cancella- 
tion will involve about 1,324 
planes. 

► Martin, Omaha: B-29 schedule 
was 50 for August, dropped to 30 
in September and then out; about 
730 planes cancelled. 

► Consolidated, Fort Worth: B-32 
schedule for August was 18, the 
rest cancelled — involving about 72 
airplanes. 

► Consolidated, San Diego: B-32 
schedule called for one in August, 
contract completed. 

► North American, Kansas City: 
B-25 August schedule was 115. 
About 348 planes cancelled. 

► Douglas, Tulsa: A-26, with a 
schedule for 3 in August, is out in 
September — involving about 407 
planes. 

► Douglas, Long Beach: A-26, out 
in September, as against a sched- 
ule of 108 for August. 

► Lockheed, Burbank: P-38 out in 
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September as against a schedule of 
100 for August. 

► Northrop, Hawthorne: P-61 

schedule for August was 34; in 
September, 15, tapering off to 
about 10 a month through early 
1946. 

► Lockheed, Burbank: P-80 sched- 
ule for August was about 50 and 
new schedule calls for increase to 
around 110 a month, through the 
middle of next year. 

► North American, Dallas: P-5 ID, 
is out after August schedule of 
219. 

► North American, Inglewood: P- 
51H had August schedule of 260, 
September, 150, then off to about 
30 airplanes a month. 

► Republic, Evansville: P-47 had 
August schedule of 125; out in 
September, cancellation involves 
about 2,000 airplanes. 

► Republic, Farmingdale: P-47 had 
August schedule of 150, Septem- 
ber, 50; October, 25, and then 
tapers off to around 8 a month. 
Cancellation involves about 2,250 
planes. 

► Douglas, Chicago: C-54 had Au- 
gust schedule of 68; others can- 
celled, involving about 850 planes. 

► Douglas, Santa Monica: C-54 
August schedule was 56, down to 
50 in September, 12 in October and 
out; involving about 470 planes. 

► Curtiss, Buffalo; C-46 August 
schedule was 100, cancellation of 


the rest involves about 1,300 
planes. 

► Curtiss, St. Louis: C-46, contract 
complete with four in August. 

► Fairchild, Hagerstown: C-82 Au- 
gust schedule is one, September 
four, up to 12 a month by Decem- 
ber and continuing at that rate. 

► North American, Dallas; C-82, 
cancelled. 

► Douglas, Oklahoma City: C-47 
August schedule, 150; September 
38, and out with 930 planes in- 
volved in cancelleation. 

► Beech, Wichita: C-45, August 
schedule 81 and rest cancelled, in- 
volving about 600 planes. 

► Piper, Lock Haven: L-4 schedule 
for August was 130, cancellation 
involves about 200 planes; L-14, 
with 20 scheduled for August, has 
rest cancelled — about 825 planes. 

► Consolidated-Wayne; L-5 sched- 
ule for August was 120. Cancelled: 
about 715 planes. 

► Sikorsky: R-5 helicopter has Au- 
gust schedule of 10 craft. Cancel- 
lation of others involves about 418 
planes. 

► Nash-Kelvinator: R-6 Sikorsky 
schedule for August was 40. Can- 
cellation after that involves about 
526 planes. 

► Navy — Best available figures at 
this time show this picture of 
Navy contractors: 

► Consolidated PB4Y2 production 


SEC Lists Aircraft Terminations 


War contract terminations of aircraft producers, totaling $4,606,- 
207,037 are disclosed in a report released by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. They were filed in accordance with a recently 
adopted rule of the commission that companies report immediately 
cancellation of war contracts where the terminated portion of the 
contract is 20 percent or more of the total sales of the previous fiscal 
year. The list, still incomplete, follows: 

•Boeing Airplane $930,000,000 Republic Aviation 

•Excludes Canadian subsidiary. Corp 242,000,000 


•United Aircraft Corp. 833,0 
•Approximately. 

Curtiss- Wright Corp. 

(separately) 616,000,000 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

(Subsidiary) 602,000,000 

Bell Aircraft Corp 252,000,000 

Douglas Aircraft Co., 

Inc 525,000,000 


Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering 240,000,000 

North American Avia- 
tion 147,951,243 

Lockheed Aircraft 

Corp. 191,255,794 

Fairchild Camera & 

Instrument Corp 14,000,000 

Waco Aircraft Co 13,000,000 


The following compames gave, in addition to the amount of the 
terminated contracts, also the amount of war business which re- 


mained on their books at the time 
Boeing Airplane Co.. .$222,630,000 
Lockheed Aircraft 

Corp 185,000,000 

Douglas Aircraft Co., 

Inc 175,000,000 

Gruman Aircraft 141,000,000 

Northrop Aircraft, 

Inc 62.567,535 


the report was filed: 

Republic Aviation 

Corp 37,000,000 

Beech Aircraft Corp. . 23,521,000 
Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp 11,000,000 

Beech Aircraft Corp. . 6,965,000 



RADAR 'PORTRAIT’: 


Although made from a shorter 
distance than combat conditions 
usually permit, this unusual photo 
of an American bomber as it came 
into the range of the radar beam 
of another plane, shows the accu- 
racy with which airborne radar 
scopes can pierce haze or darkness 
to present their electronic "por- 


reduced to about 10 a month with 
490 planes cancelled. 

► Lockheed PV2, cancelled. 

► Lockheed P2V production re- 
duced to eight a month, with 48 
planes cancelled. 

► Martin PBM production rate re- 
duced to 13 per month, with 229 
cancelled. 

► Consolidated PBY cancelled. 

► Curtiss SB2C cancelled. 

► Consolidated TBY cancelled. 

► Eastern Aircraft TBM cancelled. 

► Grumman F7F; production rate 
reduced to about 30 a month. 

► Chance Vought F4U ; rate of pro- 
duction reduced to 40 a month. 

► Goodyear FG1 cancelled. 

► Goodyear FG4 cancelled. 

► Grumman F6F cancelled. 

► Grumman F8F; rate of produc- 
tion reduced to 45 a month. 

► Ryan FR1 reduced to about 15 a 
month. 

► Martin JRM production rate re- 
duced to one a month. 

► Grumman JRF cancelled. 

Surplus Air Schools 

Five aviation schools which have 
been declared surplus by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
have been turned over to the Sur- 
plus War Property Board which 
will designate the disposal agency 
for the facilities. 

The schools, owned by the RFC, 
are: Koleman Flying School at 
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Koleman, Tex.; Darr-Aero Tech at 
Albany, Ga.; Embry Riddle at Ar- 
cadia, Fla.; Lodwick Aviation Mil- 
itary Academy at Avon Park, Fla., 
and Anderson Air Activities at 
McBride, Mo. 

WPB Air Branch 
Ends, Controls Stop 

The War Production Board’s air- 
craft division, whose life span was 
the shortest of any WPB oper- 
ating organization, has been dis- 
solved. 

It was established Nov. 18, 1944, 
to assist all essential civil aircraft 
activities, with special emphasis 
upon the airlines in order that 
those essential carriers might be 
maintained in efficient operation 
condition. 

► Main Task — The division’s re- 
sponsibility consisted chiefly of ex- 
tending priorities assistance for 
the procurement of maintenance 
equipment and materials. In addi- 
tion, it expedited the orderly con- 
version of the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry and assisted the 
air carriers in expanding their fa- 
cilities to accommodate the greatly 
increased wartime loads. 

Henry P. Nelson, director of the 
division, has resigned. He has been 
on loan from the International 
Harvester Co., and has served 
WPB, the Office of Production 
Management, and the Aircraft War 
Production Councils since 1941. 
His future plans have not been dis- 
closed. 

All regulations restricting the 
manufacture of civilian aircraft 
were revoked May 17, 1945. All 
other regulations affecting aircraft 
production are now in the process 
of being revoked, leaving the in- 
dustry completely free from WPB 
controls. 

WPB has announced the imme- 
diate cancellation of virtually all 
allotments of controlled materials 
and all preference ratings assigned 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission except the new MM 
“Military” rating and AAA ratings. 
The cancellation of all allotments 
and ratings is employed in order to 
get orders unrated as fast as pos- 
sible. Experience gained from 
V-E Day showed that the indivi- 
dual paper work involved in ter- 
minating controls on a piece-meal 
basis might require up to six 
weeks to cancel obsolete prefer- 
ence ratings and allotments. 

To speed the flow of scarce ma- 
terials into expanding civilian pro- 


duction, WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug is urging manufacturers 
whose military contracts were 
stopped to cancel promptly their 
own orders for bottle-neck items. 

Krug, in a letter to major war 
contractors and sub - contractors 
said that "to reduce to an absolute 
minimum the time required to 
achieve full civilian production, it 
is vital that orders for these ma- 
terials which were placed to fill 
military contracts and which are 
no longer needed be cancelled with 
the utmost speed.” 

He stressed the importance of 
diverting promptly to civilian in- 
dustry such items as steel sheet 
and strip, structural steel, grey and 
malleable iron castings, lumber, 
shipping containers, and electric 
motors. 

Federal Port Plan 
Alternatives Seen 

Increasing evidence of a belief 
that most of the problems relating 
to airports must be solved by the 
aviation industry, rather than by 
government, is seen in the trend 
of discussion on landing facilities. 

While for months much of the 
thinking on development of air- 
ports was all based on a federal- 
aid program which would be ad- 


ministered by CAA, speakers at 
the Joint Airport Users Confer- 
ence, last week in Washington, 
largely ignored the bills pending 
in the House and Senate and con- 
centrated on proposing better air- 
port management and operation 
methods, and pleading for cooper- 
ation by all parties. 

► Federal Doubts — Although there 
was still recognition of the need of 
a greatly increased number of 
landing fields, several aviation 
leaders attending the conference 
frankly expressed doubts that a 
large-scale federal program was 
the only way to attain the goal. 

W. T. Piper, president of Piper 
Aircraft, reiterated his belief that 
more landing strips in quantity 
would serve for the time being. 
Arthur I. Boreman, chairman of 
the Non-Scheduled Flying Advis- 
ory Committee, declared that his 
own state, Iowa, was not anxious 
for federal aid because it would 
mean absolute federal control over 
the airports. 

Dr. R. H. Goddard Dead 

Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 62, noted 
American physicist and inventor, a 
pioneer in the development of jet- 
propelled planes, bombs, and other 
rocket-principle weapons, died re- 
cently in Baltimore. 


Scrapping Seen Top SPB Problem 


Biggest problem of the Sur- 
plus Property Board, in the opin- 
ion of many Washington observ- 
ers, is not one of merchandising 
as might be expected at first 
glance but, rather, development 
of a wholesale and efficient scrap- 
ping program. 

Experts at SPB are well ad- 
vanced on this problem, having 
undertaken its solution before 
the Japanese surrender. This 
does not mean that the mer- 
chandising phase of the program 
is being neglected, since this 
problem, too, expands with each 

► Victory Preparation — A state- 
ment issued by the board com- 
ments that surrender day was the 
day for which the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board and the disposal agen- 
cies have been preparing. 

"The job is big. It is difficult. 
We do not pretend to know all 
the answers to all the problems 
that confront us," the statement, 
signed by Chairman W. S. Sym- 
ington and Members Edward H. 
Heller and Robert A. Hurley, de- 

Provision has been made to 


speed plant clearance and to put 
government-owned machinery to 
work in reconversion without de- 
lay. The policy of favoring local 
capital — all other factors being 
equal — in disposal of govern- 
ment-owned plants has been 
adopted. Machinery for selling 
surplus property abroad has been 
established. 

► Changes Loom — It seems appar- 
ent in Washington that there will 
be pressure with the return of 
Congress for changes in the Sur- 
plus Property Act to facilitate 
surplus disposal. The question of 
whether the present set-up of a 
three-man board should be pre- 
served or a one-man administra- 
tor empowered is certain to be a 
thorny one. President Truman 
has asked for changes in the act 
and legislation to carry out his 
ideas will be introduced as soon 
as Congress reconvenes. 

It also seems apparent in Wash- 
ington that there will be numer- 
ous personnel changes in the 
surplus property disposal organi- 
zation to meet one of the biggest 
and toughest of all post-war prob- 
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Further CAA Changes Seen 
As Special Probe Continues 

More resignations and reassignments expected; two more re- 
gional administrations believed subject to Department of Com- 
merce committee investigation on basis of reported "irregu- 
larities." 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Resignations and reassignments 
within CAA will increase, it was 
felt last week as a three-man 
investigating committee delved 
deeper into the administrations of 
CAA regional inspectors. 

The committee, appointed by the 
Department of Commerce, already 
has directed formal charges and 
criticism at seven officials of 
Region I (Aviation News, Au- 
gust 20). Industry circles intimate 
that committee action will not long 
be delayed in respect to Regions 
IV and V. 

► Resignations Asked — In Region I, 
which includes the entire East 
Coast from Maine to Virginia, two 
officials have been asked for their 
resignations. One is Oren P. Har- 
wood, regional administrator with 
offices in New York. Two others 
have been charged with malfeas- 
ance, and three more have been 
transferred to other posts. Accord- 
ing to CAA, the transfers were 
more because of “personality 
clashes” than because of any mis- 
conduct. 

As listed by CAA, the charges 

► “1. Improper issuance of airmen’s 
certificates. There were instances 
in which it was alleged that com- 
mercial certificates and horse- 
power ratings were issued with 
flight tests of the applicants. 

► “2. Discrimination in enforce- 
ment of CAA regulations. 

► “3. Irregularities in conducting 
written examinations . . . viola- 
tions were not filed against appli- 
cants found cheating . . . answers 
are alleged to have been changed 
(to) receive passing grades. 

► “4. Lack of uniformity in en- 
forcing CAA regulations, accept- 
ance of gratuities. . . 

Main center of trouble in Region 
I was Pittsburgh where the “sale” 
of airmen’s and airworthiness cer- 
tificates was most prevalent. Com- 
plaints from that locality touched 
off Administrator Wright’s own in- 
quiries last February. Some of the 
pilots and aircraft illegally certifi- 
cated were involved in accidents. 

Following a personal swing 


around several regions, the ad- 
ministrator laid his findings before 
Assistant Secretary for Air, Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, and Secretary 
Wallace and asked that an inves- 
tigation be conducted by the Com- 
merce Department to insure im- 
partiality. 

► Names Held — Having bound him- 
self to accept the report of the 
investigators, Wright acted upon 
receiving their recommendations. 
As those accused are being given 
30 days in which to reply to the 
charges, CAA has not yet revealed 

It is indicated in some quarters 
that, spurred on by the CAA “Old 
Guard,” the two men who have 
been asked to resign will carry 
their rebuttal up to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. It is explained 
that should the Commission sup- 


Ground 'Jitters’ 

Reflecting the anxiety of 
many city dwellers over low- 
flying aircraft, following the 
B-25 collision with the Empire 
State Building, de Havilland 
Aircraft Co., of Toronto, staged 
a test which indicated even ex- 
perienced observers cannot de- 
termine from the ground the 
height of passing planes. 

Two Mosquito bombers, with 
Toronto newspapermen as pas- 
sengers, flew at 250 miles an 
hour over all parts of the city, 
at no time descending lower 
than 1,500 feet. The result was 
a flood of complaints that the 
aircraft were too low. An 
RCAF wing commander esti- 
mated their altitude as 300 to 
500 feet. 

Meanwhile, an Army board 
investigating the mishap in 
which the B-25 flew into the 
side of the world’s tallest 
building, has laid the cause to 
an error in judgment on the 
part of the pilot in electing to 
fly over Manhattan under the 
conditions prevailing, and to 
the La Guardia Field control 
tower’s action in permitting 
contact flight. 


port them, it would practically 
force Wright to resign. Official 
quarters discount this possibility 
and stress a belief in the correct- 
ness of Wright's action. 

On the other hand, some persons 
highly critical of CAA are not con- 
vinced that the two men are fully 
in the wrong. They profess a feel- 
ing that perhaps the real roots of 
the trouble are in Washington and 
that actions in the field merely 
reflect that fact. 

► Absences — Last week, as the lid 
was teetering on top of the bub- 
bling CAA kettle, R. B. Maloy was 
acting head of the safety regula- 
tion division in the absence from 
the country of Fred M. Lanter. 
assistant administrator within 
whose purview falls the general 
inspection service. Administrator 
Wright was on vacation. Assistant 
Secretary Burden was in South 
America, and his assistant, George 
Burgess, was on vacation. 

Highlighting the general im- 
pression felt by many CAA people, 
that changes are on the way, was 
an off-hand remark last week of 
a CAA executive to the effect that 
“I went through one investigation 
and don’t intend to spend two 
years in another. And I think 
other key man feel the same way.” 

Although the investigation of 
Region I brought into the open a 
situation known for some time in 
the industry, it has not as yet been 
followed by formal complaints 
from other regions. General in- 
spection division reports it gets 
minor complaints from time to 
time, but that the Pittsburgh case 
is the only one that has involved 
serious charges. 

► Other Regions — Contrary wise, 
what were termed flagrant abuses 
of authority were being discussed 
within recent weeks in Region V, 
which embraces Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, 
Kansas and Missouri. For a period, 
regional inspectors were refusing 
to approve any certificates in an 
entire state. In the end a confer- 
ence attended by representatives 
from Washington brought relief. 
But informed persons do not be- 
lieve the incident is closed from the 
standpoint of the mis-administra- 
tion thus indicated. 

Significance is being attached to 
several of the seven points an- 
nounced by Wright as constituting 
a program to insure strict and im- 
partial enforcement of CAA regu- 
lations. Particularly, observers are 
pointing to the provisions that em- 
ployees are prohibited from hav- 
ing any proprietary interest in 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW, 


IN THE PLANES OF TOD AY 


A Ship of War-With a Peacetime Destiny 


You won’t have to beat this weapon of war into a peace- 
time plowshare. V-.I Day will see the Fairchild-designed 
"Packet” ready to plow the airlanes of commerce. 

Built specifically for military cargo — tons of guns, 
men and equipment for battle — the "Packet’s” huge hold 
will receive the bulky goods of peacetime commerce with 
ease, speed them hundreds or thousands of miles to their 
destinations. 

Designated by the Army as the C-82, the "Packet” has 
been nicknamed the "flying boxcar.” Its cargo compart- 
ment (2,870 cubic feet of unobstructed and continuous 
space) carries 93% of the capacity of a railroad boxcar. 


Facility in loading is a triumph of Fairchild design. 
Split doors at the rear of the fuselage open to the full 
width of the cargo space. Cargoes roll smoothly into the 
"Packet” from a truck, for the "Packet’s” horizontal 
floor is at standard truck floor height. Smaller pieces can 
be loaded through a forward loading door. 

The value of the "Packet,” to shippers of all types of 
"flyable” cargo, will be as broad as the future of air 
cargo itself. Time and experience will attest to its econ- 
omy and multiplicity of uses. Thus, the "Packet,” now 
at war, emphasizes the Fairchild tradition of advanced 
aviation, "the touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


^ Tair child Hirer aft 
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civil aviation, and that employees 
cannot accept gifts. 

The practice of CAA personnel 
having private aviation interests 
has reached such an extent that 
there are records of inspectors 
buying surplus planes, having 
them repaired, certificating them, 
and then selling them. 

► ‘Gift’ Hint — It is being comment- 
ed that the necessity of mention- 
ing the ban against gifts implies 
that CAA employees in the past 
have been recipients of gratuities. 

In this connection, it is also be- 
ing recalled that at the last meet- 
ing of the CAA Non-Scheduled 
Flying Advisory Committee, bitter 
complaints were voiced by aircraft 
service operators at the necessity 
of costly entertaining of CAA field 


A1 Lewis Joins ANLC 

A1 Lewis, formerly chief of the 
maintenance branch of War Pro- 
duction Board’s aircraft division, 
has joined the Office of the Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner as 
chief of the components and equip- 
ment section. ANLC has charge of 
disposal of all surplus aircraft and 
other surplus overseas. Lewis will 
be assisted by John Evans who was 
an industrial analyst at the aircraft 
division of WPB before joining the 
Commissioner. Lewis is the son of 
Dr. George Lewis of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 


Helicopter "Bus” 
Design Proposed 

Rotor-Craft Corp. expects tan- 
dem-blade craft to lift more than 
40 percent of gross weight as 
useful load. 

Ability to lift, as useful load, 
more than 40 percent of its 25,000 
pounds gross weight is predicted 
for a 20-passenger Rotorbus tan- 
dem helicopter design proposed by 
Rotor-Craft Corp. of Los Angeles. 

Gilbert Magill, West Coast pio- 
neer of tandem helicopter research 
and president of Rotor-Craft, be- 
lieves that results of test flights of 
a small experimental tandem 'cop- 
ter his company now is building, 
under an Army contract, will es- 
tablish the efficiency he feels is 
inherent in the Rotorbus design. 

(Limited performance and struc- 
tural information released by the 
Navy on its experimental P-V 
Engineering Forum, Inc. 10-pas- 
senger tandem helicopter [Avia- 
tion News, July 23] indicated an 
approach to a useful load of 50 
percent of the machine's gross 
weight.) 

► Design Merit — While still in the 
design stage, the Rotorbus has fea- 
tures which appear to warrant ex- 
ploration with a full-size proto- 
type. 

Magill proposes a large airplane- 
type metal fuselage with a spa- 



Tandem 'Copter “Bus” Proposal: Extensive preliminary research has led 
to this design by Gilbert Magill, Los Angeles, president of Rotor-Craft 
Corporation. He calls it the Rotorbus. It is designed to carry 20 pas- 
sengers and a crew of two for distances of from 10 to 500 miles. 


cious cabin for passengers. Two 
liquid-cooled engines centrally lo- 
cated beneath the cabin floor 
would supply power to a buried 
drive shaft linking and synchro- 
nizing rotors which will have 60- 
ft. diameter discs and an overlap 
of approximately one-half a blade 
length. He estimates that the lift 
loss of overlapping discs will be 
small and more than offset the 
weight saved in having a relatively 
short (65-ft.) fuselage. 

His design shows an original 
system of air ducting, to supply 
engines and the cabin, with vir- 
tually no sacrifice of the helicop- 
ter’s overall streamline exterior. 
Air is drawn in through a slot in 
the leading edge of the rear rotor 
support fin, and that delivered to 
the engines finally is exhausted 
through a turbine driven axial- 
type blower with a slight jet af- 
fect. 

► Baggage Feature — From the 
standpoint of the airline operator, 
the logical buyer of a Rotorbus, 
the design is interesting in its of- 
fering of eight under-floor baggage 
compartments loaded through low- 
level doors. The landing gear is 
retractable. Doors opening from 
the passenger and crew compart- 
ments actuate swing-down steps. 
The design sketch shows the use of 
a crew of two, pilot and co-pilot. 

Magill estimates that a helicop- 
ter such as his proposed Rotorbus 
will have greatest utility for short- 
haul service over distances from 
10 to 500 miles. — S. B. 

Col. Murphy Assigned 1 
Surplus Planes In U. S. 

Disposal of surplus aircraft 
within this country will be under 
the direction of Col. Frank J. 
Murphy as associate director, Of- 
fice of Surplus Property, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Colonel 
Murphy, for the past three and a 
half years, has been chief of the 
production division of the mid- 
west district, Army Technical Ser- 
vice Command, at Wichita. 

He once served as aide to the 
late Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell and 
was in the air service during World 
War I. Before going on active duty 
in this war, Colonel Murphy di- 
rected sales for the Chrysler Corp. 

► CBI Head — In the overseas dis- 
posal of surplus, Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner has an- 
nounced that Walter B. Schleiter 
becomes field commissioner for 
India, Burma, and China. Schleiter 
is on leave as vice-president and 
director of Muller and Phipps. 
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, HOLD 


For transport, for combat, Malabar aviation 
jacks speed service jobs. Hydraulic power + 
lock nut holding = a Malabar Hydro-Mechan- 
ical Jack. Malabar invites correspondence or 
discussion of your maintenance equipment. 


A MALABAR 


MENASCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dynamics • Hydraulics • • burbank. California 


German Jet Bomber Plans 
Reveal Novel Wing, Engines 

Power progress indicates adaptability of new propulsion con- 
figurations to long-range peacetime carriers; major airfoil 
placed in swept-forward position on heavy JU-287 powered by 
combination of jet units. 


Although distantly related by 
designation series to the Ju-87 
“Stuka” of the war’s early years, 
the Ju-287 heavy jet-propelled 
bomber bears little resemblance to 
its infamous predecessor. 

The 287 is of unusual interest 
hecause of its peculiar swept-for- 
ward wing, and because it was the 
world's first heavy jet-propelled 
bomber to fly. 

► Wing Advantages — The advan- 
tages claimed for this 25-degree 
swept-forward wing are both con- 
structional and aerodynamic. Con- 
structionally, a large continuous 
bomb bay could be provided for- 
ward of the wing and relatively 
about the center of gravity. This 
also allowed for the retraction of 
the novel landing-gear into the 
fuselage just aft of the bomb bay. 

The Ju-287 was ultimately to 
have been propelled by two large 
turbo-jet units, either the Jumo 
012 or the BMW 018. The 012 has 
an 11-stage axial-flow compressor 
system and a 2-stage turbine, with 
a designed thrust of 6,000/6,400- 


lbs. and weighs 4,400-lbs. The 018 
was projected only, not completed, 
but was to have a 12 -stage axial 
compressor, annular combustion 
chamber with 24 burners, 3-stage 
turbine and adjustable propelling 
nozzle; a static sea-level thrust of 
more than 7,000-lbs. was hoped 
for. 

As these units were not ready, 
three versions using four or six 
smaller units were tried, with the 
units mounted under the wings 
either singly or in groups, or one 
unit on each side of the nose and 
the remainder under the wings. 

Various models were with: 

► Four Jumo 004’s totaling 8,000- 
lbs. thrust; maximum speed was 
435/485-mph. depending on alti- 
tude. 

► Six BMW 003’s totaling 10,560- 
lbs. thrust for 487/509-mph. 

► Four Heinkel-Hirth Oil’s total- 
ing 11,460-lbs. thrust for 495/517- 
mph. 

Cruising speeds in all three cases 
were approximately 10 percent 
less, with 80 percent thrust, a very 


favorable ratio. (Speeds are for a 
mean weight of 35,400-lbs.; nor- 
mal all-up weight of 47,500-lbs. 
would be somewhat slower, but 
still very much faster than the B- 
17 or B-24, and about the same 
bomb load, but slightly shorter 
range). Speed and performance 
generally was expected to be bet- 
ter with the projected versions 
using the new big turbo-jets, the 
Jumo 012 or BMW 018. 

At his famous interview with 
Allied air experts, Nazi Air Chief 
Goering declared that failure to 
proceed with the very promising 
Messerschmitt 264 four - engine 
bomber was due to the antipathy 
of some people for Willie Messer- 
schmitt. 

This long-range bomber, capable 
of an operational flight with bombs 
from Germany to New York, was 
first flftwn in December, 1942, pow- 
ered by four Jumo 211 liquid- 
cooled engines. 

► Speed Reservoirs — The more 
powerful Jumo 213’s or the radial 
BMW 801’s were ultimately in- 
tended for the 264, plus two sup- 
plementary BMW turbo-jet units, 
one under each wing, for bursts of 
high speed. 

Goering added that a very pow- 
erful new bomber was expected to 
be ready by the summer of 1946 
with a combination of jet and 
engine propulsion. Three types 
were under consideration, a new 
Messerschmitt design, a Junkers 
and a Horten, the two latter being 
flying wing projects, a type in 
which Goering expressed great 
confidence for future develop- 

Not much data is available on 
the projected flying wings. The 
Junkers model was still in the 
drawing board stage, but the fig- 
ures are impressive: 

► Span 78.8-ft.; aspect ratio 4.8; 
wing area 1,290 sq. ft.; gross 
weight 77,000/84,000-lbs. 

► Designed speed 620-mph.; de- 
signed range 3,700 miles. Stabiliz- 
ing fins and rudders mounted on 
the trailing edge; wing of wood, 
fuselage of metal. 

Power plant consists of four 
Heinkel-Hirth Oil turbo jet units 
giving 11,460-lbs. static thrust at 
sea level mounted in a row on top 
of the wing and extending over the 
trailing edge. It is believed that 
the quoted speed and range are on 
the optimistic side. 

An even larger flying wing de- 
sign is the Horten 18, with a wing 
span of 98-ft. Weight is similar to 
the Junkers model, but the power 
plant, consisting of four jet units 
of either the Jumo 004 or BMW 
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How New Elastic Container 
May Cut Shipping Costs of 


liquids, powders, grains.. anything that pours! 


A N entirely new type of container 
. . . which promises substantial 
savings in the handling and shipping 
of liquid, powdered, granular or other 
free-flowing materials ... is rapidly 
becoming one of the most talkcd-of 
postwar products yet to emerge from 
Martin laboratories. These containers 
— known as Marcng cells from the 
first syllables of the words "Martin 
Engineering" — are, basically, huge 
elastic "bags." Designed originally as 
fuel canks for aircraft, they have made 
vital contribution to the Allied war 
effort (see pictures at left) . . . hold 
equally high promise as a means of 
transporting peacetime products. 

Here are some of the advantages 
offered by the Martin Mareng cells: 

l In just a few minutes cells may be 
fitted into ordinary railway cars, 
trucks or barges, thus enabling 
these vehicles to carry liquid or 
free-flowing dry materials, 
a On reaching destination and emp- 
tied of their contents, cells are 
folded up and shipped to sender. 
One boxcar will hold enough empty 
cells to load six boxcars when cells 


arc filled. This cuts round-trip 
shipping costs, eliminates haulage 
of empty tank cars or tank trucks. 

3 Cells cannot be bent or dented, will 
not rust or corrode, yield under im- 
pact instead of breaking, are lighter 
and easier to handle. 

4 If punctured, Marcng cells may be 
quickly patched, thus avoiding 
soldering or other time-consuming 
repairs required to patch metal 



Busy with wartime production of 
Martin Mars, Mariner and other air- 
craft, the Glenn L. Martin Company 
has been unable to explore fully the 
peacetime uses of the Mareng cell. If 
you see possibilities for these elastic 
containers in your business or in other 
fields, we welcome your suggestions. 
Address, THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
CO., BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 

• AIRCRAFT 

*■**" * im 
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German ‘B-29’: The vanished Luftwaffe’s largest plane, a Junkers 290, 
as it arrived at Air Technical Service Command’s headquarters at Day- 
ton to be studied by AAF experts. It was flown from Paris by a U. S. 
crew. While comparable in size to the B-29, the 290’s range and cruis- 
ing speed are less than those of the Superfortress. Designed as a trans- 
port, it was modified and equipped with radar for use as a long-range 
scout and “eyes" of U-boats. 



German Jet :Messerschmitt 262A-1, twin-jet German fighter, front view 
of which is shown, has been brought to Wright Field to be studied by 
the Air Technical Service Command. Armament is four 30 mm. cannon 
in the nose. Wing span is 41 feet and length 35Ve feet. Level flight 
speed of the ME 262A-1 is estimated at between 515 and 5 30 mph. 

003, totaling 8,000 or 7,040 lbs. of formance as the Junkers. How- 
S/L static thrust, is not as power- ever, all of these projects are being 
ful as the four Oil’s, hence it may studied with great enthusiasm in 
be assumed the Horten model connection with our own post-war 
would not have given as good per- developments. 


Jet-Turbo 

A complete engineering re-sur- 
vey of American turbo-jet engine 
development may develop, under 
military pressure, as the result of 
jet fighter crashes climaxed in 
the recent death of Maj. Richard 
I. Bong in a Lockheed P-80 
Shooting Star. Army grounding 
of all P-80’s, except for several 
which are being used for explora- 
tion of engine and accessory 
troubles, may be attributed to in- 
flight fire hazards which current- 
ly have not been solved. 

Flash fires within the engine 
enclosure of the P-80 are believed 
to have led on more than one oc- 
casion to weakening of the under 
section of the fighter’s rear fuse- 
lage section and distortion of the 
structure supporting the empen- 
nage. 

Under close Army and Navy 
supervision, with strict secrecy 
agreements invoked upon those 


Problems 

attending. West Coast engineers 
recently were given a frank pic- 
ture of jet engine problems and 
performance data heretofore 
available only to top military 
personnel. 

One such meeting was attend- 
ed by Air Commodore F. K. 
Banks, director of engine devel- 
opment for Britain’s Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. 

While no formal disclosure has 
been made of the extent of his 
discussions with American engi- 
neers and Army and Navy offi- 
cials, the British expert is under- 
stood to have suggested a revision 
of American jet engineering poli- 
cies, and to have implied that 
many difficulties encountered in 
jet propulsion in this country may 
be traced to the use of steam tur- 
bine experts in the design and de- 
velopment of aircraft gas turbine 
engines. 


106,000 L. A. Employes 

The seven major airframe 
producers in Southern Cali- 
fornia last week reported a 
total payroll of 105,850 work- 
ers, following layoff of 25,000. 
The figure is expected to drop 
to considerably less than 100,- 
000 within another fortnight. 

At its production peak, the 
industry in the Los Angeles 
area employed 272,500, during 
June of 1943. 

Current employment figures, 
by factory, are: 

Consolidated Vultee, San 
Diego, 8,500; Consolidated Vul- 
tee, Vultee Field, 2,250; Doug- 
las, 37,000; Lockheed, 35,000; 
North American, 10,000; North- 
rop, 4,600; Ryan, 8,500. 


Three Air Firms 
Name New Officials 

Roth becomes Aircooled Motors 

president; Hedrick elected Beech 

vice-president; Shad heads C & S 

city bureaus. 

Three major personnel changes 
in airline and aviation manufac- 
turing companies, announced late 
last week, included: 

► Carl F. B. Roth, named president 
of Aircooled Motors Corp. He 
will also assume the responsibili- 
ties of general manager, and suc- 
ceeds Lewis E. Pierson, Jr., who 
resigned as president and director. 
C. F. Carr, secretary-treasurer of 
the corporation was elected a di- 
rector to fill that vacancy. 

► Frank E. Hedrick, who has been 
coordinator and assistant general 
manager of Beech Aircraft Corp., 
since 1940, was elected a vice- 
president by the board of direc- 

► New southern region traffic man- 
ager of Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines, J. J. Shad who will have 
headquarters in Houston. All city 
traffic managers will be under his 
supervision. Early in 1940, Shad 
became a reservation agent and 
later became district traffic man- 
ager for Shreveport, Little Rock, 
and Memphis. 

RFC Opens Bidding 
On 214 Plane Engines 

Bids on 214 aircraft engines 
which have been declared surplus 
will be received by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., through 
Sept. 6. 
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ONE-MAN BOMBERS 


Lockheed P-38 Lightnings — powered by Allison engines and originally designed as 
fighter planes — are now being used also as one-man bombers against the Japs, it 
When the two bombs — one ton under each wing — are released, the Lightnings 
continue in combat as fighters — a dual attainment made 
possible by the engines’ extremely light 
weight, less than one pound per 
horsepower,* which gives the plane 
superlative lifting power as well as 
speed, ir This extreme light 
weight — long the dream of 
engineers the world over — is a 
product of Allison precision and 
skill in handling metals — a 
precision and skill which 
will mark any product 
ever bearing the Allison 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 


Every Sunday Afternoon — General Motors Symphony of the Air —NBC Network 
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Text of CAB’s Proposed Part 42 — 

Non-Scheduled Carrier Regulations 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS DRAFT RELEASE NO. 58 

SUBJECT: Suggested new Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations — Non- 
scheduled air carrier certification and operation rules. 


With this Draft Release the Civil Aeronautics Board is distributing 
copies of a proposed new Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations in order 
that anyone interested may offer comment and express support or ob- 
jection to particular provisions. The new Part would provide for the 
issuance of operating certificates and establish rules governing the 
operations of nonscheduled air carriers. 

Safety rules governing nonscheduled air carriers engaged in inter- 
state, foreign, and overseas operations have been under consideration by 
the staffs of the Administrator and the Board since 1940, but due to 
wartime conditions they have been held in abeyance until recently, 
pending the resumption of more normal civil aircraft operations. With- 
in the past year the Board has held public hearings in order that proper 
determination could be made as to the need for economic and safety 
regulations for this type of operation. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 requires that any person engaging in nonscheduled air carrier 
operations in interstate, foreign, and overseas commerce must hold an 
air carrier operating certificate. In view of the marked increase in 
commercial aviation operations it now appears appropriate to provide 
the rules for the issuance of such certificates and the rules for operating 
thereunder. 

During the development of this proposed Part many recommenda- 
tions for rules and operating procedures were received. A number of 
these proposals differ materially from those contained in the new Part. 
To obtain your comments and to focus attention upon certain points 
upon which comment is particularly desired, this Draft Release includes 
some of these recommendations as possible substitutions for particular 
provisions of the proposed Part. 

As an aid in bringing comment into comparable and readily usable 
form, you are asked to identify your comment by specific reference to 
the numbered sections of the Part and to the lettered sections of the 
Draft Release. Any additional comment which you wish to make con- 
cerning matters not covered or specific suggestions you may have about 
the proposed new Part will be welcomed. 


(A) (42.00 Issuance of operating 
certificate.) 

Shall the regulations provide that 
the operating certificate list the 
types of Service and Operations 
Ratings as follows: 

(a) Service 

(1) Cargo, 

(2) Passenger, 

(3) Cargo and passenger. 

(b) Types of operations 

(1) CPR day — land, 

(2) CFR night— land, 

(3) IFR day— land, 

(4) IFR night — land, 

(5) CFR day — water, 

(6) CFR night — water, 

(7) IFR day — water, 

(8) IFR night — water. 

(B) Shall the use of single engine 
equipment be limited to 

(1) Operation within 500 miles 


of the operating base when equipped 
with engines having less than 100 
horsepower? 

(2) Operation within 25 miles 
from the operating base when oper- 
ating at night, unless each occupant 
is equipped with a parachute or such 
operation is confined to a lighted 
airway or within 25 miles of a Sght- 
ed airport? 


42.0 Certificate. 

42.00 Issuance. 

42.01 Compliance. 

42.02 Duration. 

42.03 Display. 

42.04 Inspection. 


less all occupants are equipped with 
parachutes? 

(C) Shall pilot time flown in 
other than commercial operation be 
counted against the maximum al- 
lowable pilot hours specified in 
§ 42.21? 

(D) Shall the carrier be re- 
quired to use pilots with the ex- 
perience required bv § 42.22, only 
when the flight is 500 miles or more 
from the operating base? (This 
would authorize commercial pilots 
with less experience to be used for 
flights of less than 500 miles.) 

(E) Shall the carrier be re- 
quired to use pilots who have had 
at least 50 hours of flying over water 
out of sight of land when engaging 
in overwater type of operation? 

(F) Shall pilots operating air- 
craft more than 500 miles from the 
operating base be required to meet 
the first class physical standards 
prescribed in Part 29 within each 
6-month period? 

(G) Shall the carrier be re- 
quired to have a second pilot on an 
aircraft when the first pilot is re- 
quired to fly more than 8 hours dur- 
ing any consecutive 24-hour period? 

(H) Shall the carrier be limited 
to a particular operating area de- 
termined by the general character 
of the terrain adjacent to the base 
airport, the type of aircraft, and the 
navigational aids available? 

(I) Shall the carrier be re- 
quired to have its own ground radio 
communications facilities and to lim- 
it its operations within the area 
where these facilities are available? 

After the receipt of the written 
comments and on a schedule to be 
announced, the Board will hold such 
meetings as the comment received 
indicates are desired, to discuss any 
important differences of opinion. 
Soon thereafter the regulations will 
be adopted in such form as may 
then appear appropriate. 

Comments on the proposed new 
Part are earnestly desired from all 
interested parties. Replies should 
be addressed to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C., and mailed so 
as to be received in Washington not 
later than October 1, 1945. 

Fred A. Toombs, Secretary 


42.1 Aircraft requirements. 

42.10 General. 

42.11 Oxygen apparatus. 

42.12 Emergency equipment. 

42.13 Required instruments and 

equipment. 


(3) Operation under CFR un- 
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TRAPPED BRITISH BUR/VIA UNITS SAVED 
FROM SURRENDER BY 

Curtiss Commando Transports 

The high tide of the Jap Burma invasion found many 
Brilisli ground forces surrounded by jungles and Japs. Roads 
blocked ... bridges down... supplies exhausted, they were 
completely cut off. 

There was one lifeline neither nature nor the Nips could cut 
— Combat Cargo Command pilots living Curtiss Commando 

in low over isolated clearings, cascaded burlap-wrapped bun- 
dles of footl, medicine and ammunition to the beleaguered 
men below— kept them lighting when all other means failed 
— kept them alive to fight free of the enemy. 

All over the world, all through the war, Curtiss Commandos 
have flown under every condition, delivered anything needed 
anywhere in the cause of victory. 

Once that full victory is attained, watch, these famed ait- 
carriers make equally creditable contributions to peacetime 
commerce. Their speed, dependability and economy will earn 
them front rank in the fields of air travel and air trade. 



42.14 Maintenance. 

42.2 Pilot requirements. 

42.20 First pilot rules. 

42.21 Flight time limitations for pi- 

lots. 

42.22 Certification and experience. 

42.23 Recent flight experience. 

42.24 Logging flight time. 

42.3 Flight operation rules. 

42.30 Manifest. 

42.31 Flight plan. 

42.32 Instrument and equipment 

serviceability. 

42.33 Fuel supply. 

42.34 Weather minimums. 

42.35 Flight altitude rules. 


42.00 Issuance. An air carrier 
operating certificate prescribing the 
type of nonscheduled operation and 
such operating specifications and 
limitations as may be l'easonably re- 
quired in the interest of safety will 
be issued by the Administrator to a 
properly qualified applicant who 
demonstrates that he^is capable of 
conducting the proposed operations 
in accordance with the applicable 
requirements hereinafter specified. 
Application for a certificate or ap- 
plication for amendment thereof 
shall be made upon a form pre- 
scribed and furnished by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

42.01 Compliance. All operations 
must be conducted in accordance 
with the specifications of the air 
carrier operating certificate and the 


42.10 General. 

(a) Aircraft must be certificated 
in accordance with the airworthiness 
requirements of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 

(b) Multiengine aircraft shall 
be: 

(1) equipped so that engine 
rotation may be promptly stopped in 
flight, 

(2) capable, with any one en- 
gine inoperative, of maintaining 100 
feet per minute climb at 5,000 feet 
above sea level. 

(c) Single engine land aircraft, 
except for take-off and landing, 
shall not be operated over water 
beyond safe power-off gliding dis- 
tance from shore. 

(d) Single engine sea aircraft, 
except for take-off and landing, 
shall not be operated over land be- 
yond safe power-off gliding distance 
from open water. 

(e) Single engine aircraft shall 
not be operated at night or under 
instrument flight rules, except un- 
der conditions specified in the air 
carrier operating certificate. 

(f) After December 31, 1947, 
single engine aircraft shall not be 
flown at night or under instrument 
flight rules. 


42.36 Icing conditions. 

42.37 Instrument approach and land- 

ing rules. 

42.4 Miscellaneous rules. 

42.40 Pilots at controls. 

42.41 Admission to pilot compart- 

42.42 Airports. 

42.43 Manual. 

42.44 Emergency flights. 

42.45 Reports. 

42.9 Definitions. 

The following regulations are pre- 
scribed for nonscheduled air carrier 
operations in interstate, overseas, or 
foreign air transportation. 


rules contained in this Part. 

42.02 Duration. An air carrier 
operating certificate will continue in 
effect until canceled, suspended, re- 
voked, or a termination date is set 
by the Board, after which it shall 
be surrendered to the Administrator 
upon request. 

42.03 Display. The air carrier 
operating certificate must be avail- 
able at the principal operations of- 
fice for inspection by an authorized 
representative of the Administrator 

42.04 Inspection. An authorized 
representative of the Administrator 
shall be permitted at any time and 
place to make inspections or exam- 
inations to determine the operator's 
compliance with the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 


42.11 Oxygen apparatus. 

(a) Aircraft operated at an al- 
titude exceeding 10,000 feet above 
sea level continuously for more than 
30 minutes or at an altitude exceed- 
ing 12,000 feet above sea level for 
any length of time shall be equipped 
with effective oxygen apparatus and 
an adequate supply of oxygen 
available for the use of the oper- 
ating crew. Such aircraft shall also 
be equipped with an adequate sepa- 
rate supply of oxygen available for 
the use of passengers when operated 
at an altitude exceeding 12,000 feet 
above sea level. 

42.12 Emergency equipment. Air- 
craft flown long distances over un- 
inhabited terrain must carry such 
additional emergency equipment as 
the Administrator designates for the 
particular operation involved. All 
aircraft operated over water shall 
be equipped with life preservers or 
flotation devices readily available for 
each person aboard and with a Very 
pistol or equivalent signal equip- 
ment, except that this requirement 
will not apply when such operations 
consist only of landings, take-offs, or 
flights of short duration over water 
where the Administrator finds that 
such equipment is not necessary. In 


addition, all aircraft operated for 
long distances over water shall be 
equipped with a sufficient number of 
life rafts to accommodate adequately 
all occupants, and such additional 
emergency equipment as may be re- 
quired by the Administrator. 

42.13 Required instruments and 
equipment. The following instru- 
ments and equipment for the type 
of operation specified shall be in- 
stalled. 

(a) CFR (day) 

(1) instruments and equip- 
ment specified in § 43.30 (a), 

(2) one fire extinguisher and 
on multiengine aircraft, a fire ex- 
tinguishing system to serve each en- 
gine compartment, 

(3) one or more storage bat- 
teries or other source of electrical 
supply, sufficient to operate all radio 
and electrical equipment necessary 
for the flight, 

(4) two-way radio communi- 
cations system and navigational 
equipment appropriate to the ground 
facilities to be used, 

(5) 3 spare fuses for each 
capacity used in the aircraft, or 25 
percent of the number of each 
capacity, whichever is greater, 

(6) first-aid kit adequate for 
the type of operation involved. 

(b) CFR (night) 

(1) instruments and equip- 
ment specified in §§ 42.13 (a) and 
43.30 (b), 

(2) 1 set of instrument lights, 

(3) an electrically heated pi- 
tot tube serving each pilot's air- 
speed indicator, 

(4) one sensitive type alti- 
meter, 

(5) one gyro rate-of-turn in- 

dicator combined with bank indi- 
cator, . . 

(6) one gyro direction indi- 

’ (7) one outside air tempera- 
ture gauge with indicating dial in 
pilot compartment, 

(8) one carburetor tempera- 
ture gauge or equivalent approved 

(9) one clock with sweep- 
second hand, 

(10) if vacuum system is used, 
one vacuum gauge with warning in- 
dicator on the instrument panel in- 
stalled in lines leading to the rate- 
of-turn and gyro direction indicator. 

(c) IFR 

(1) instruments and equip- 
ment specified in §§ 42.13(b) and 
43.30(c), 

(2) 1 additional radio re- 
ceiver with direction finder, 

(3) 1 additional sensitive type 
altimeter. 

42.14 Maintenance. The air car- 
rier shall provide maintenance fa- 
cilities, personnel, and an inspection 
system adequate to maintain all air- 
craft in an airworthy condition. All 
repairs, alterations, and overhauls 
shall be performed in accordance 


42.0 CERTIFICATE 


42.1 AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 
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with Part 18. The air carrier may appropriately rated certificated re- 
contract for maintenance with an pair agency. 


42.2 PILOT REQUIREMENTS 


42.20 First pilot rules. 

(a) Pilot in command. The first 
pilot is in command of the aircraft 
at all times during flight and is re- 
sponsible for the safety of persons 
and goods carried and for the con- 
duct and safety of members of the 

(b) Control test. Immediately 
prior to take-off the pilot shall test 
the flight controls to the full limit 
of travel, each engine individually, 
at run-up r.p.m., check the engine 
instruments and as many as pos- 
sible of the flight instruments. 

(c) Preflight action. Prior to 
commencing a flight the first pilot 
shall familiarize himself with the 
information necessary for the safe 
operation of the aircraft on the air- 
ports to be used and en route. 

(d) Emergency decisions. 

(1) The first pilot is author- 
ized to follow any course of action 
which appears necessary in emer- 
gency situations which, in the in- 
terest of safety, require immediate 
decision and action. He may, in 
such situations, deviate from pre- 
scribed methods, procedures, or 
minimums to the extent required by 
considerations of safety. When such 
emergency authority is exercised the 
pilot shall keep the proper control 
station fully informed regarding the 
progress of the flight. 

(2) In an emergency requir- 
ing either the dumping of fuel or a 
landing at a weight in excess of the 
authorized landing weight the first 
pilot may elect to follow whichever 
procedure he considers safer. 

(e) Flight equipment. Before 
any flight is started the first pilot 
shall have readily available: 

(1) current flight and navi- 
gational facility maps for the area 
over which the flight is to be con- 
ducted, 

(2) instrument approach pro- 
cedures for airports which are to 
be used when flight under instru- 
ment flight rules is authorized, 

(3) the latest weather reports 
and forecasts made by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau or by a source ap- 
proved by that Bureau when avail- 
able for the area to be flown. 

42.21 Flight time limitations for 
pilots. A pilot must not pilot air- 
craft in excess of: 

(a) in air transportation — 36 
hours in any 7-day period; 85 hours 
in any one month; 1,000 hours in 
any one year, or 

(b) total commercial flying time 
—100 hours in any one month; 1,200 
hours in any one year. 

If more than 10 hours are flown 
in any 24-hour period, a complete 
rest from flying for 18 hours must 
be taken. 


42.22 Certification and experience. 

(a) First pilot. Any pilot serv- 
ing as first pilot must hold a valid 
commercial pilot rating with an air- 
craft type and airplane class rating 
for the aircraft in which he is to 
serve, and for: 

(1) CFR (day) flight, he must 
have had at least 50 hours of cross- 
country flight time as pilot or co- 

(2) Night and IFR flight, he 
must possess a currently effective 
instrument rating and have had a 
total of at least 500 hours of flight 
time as pilot or copilot including 100 
hours of cross-country flight of 
which 25 hours shall have been dur- 
ing the hours of darkness and 50 
hours of actual instrument flight. 

(b) . Second pilot. Any pilot 
serving as second pilot in an air- 
craft requiring more than one pilot 
must hold: 

(1) for CFR (day) flights, a 
valid commercial pilot rating with 
the appropriate type and class rat- 
ings, 

(2) for night and IFR flights, 
in addition to (1), a currently effec- 
tive instrument rating. 


42.30 Manifest. A manifest form 
for each flight, except for local 
sight-seeing flights in the vicinity 
of the airport, shall be signed by the 
pilot if the air carrier does not have 
other authorized personnel charged 
with the duty of loading the aircraft. 
This form shall show the distribu- 
tion in the aircraft of the total pay 
load carried. The pilot shall retain 
the original manifest only and a 
copy shall be kept available for in- 
spection for at least 90 days at the 
principal operations office. 

42.31 Flight plan. A flight plan 
for each flight, containing at least 
the information required by § 60.250, 
shall be filed at the principal opera- 
tions office. Such flight plan is in 
addition to the flight required for 
IFR flight in control areas and filed 
with the appropriate control center 

42.32 Instruments and equipment 
serviceability. Prior to starting any 
flight, all instruments and equip- 
ment must be in operative condition. 
If any instrument or equipment be- 
comes inoperative in flight it shall 
be repaired or replaced at the first 
airport where repairs or replace- 
ments are readily available or the 
flight may continue to its destina- 
tion if the pilot determines that with 
the remaining serviceable instru- 
ments and equipment the flight can 
be continued with safety. 


42.23 Recent flight experience. 

(a) General. No pilot shall 
serve as first pilot in nonscheduled 
air transportation unless within the 
preceding 90 days he has made at 
least 3 take-offs and landings to a 
full stop in the same model of air- 
craft and he shall not serve during 
the hours of darkness unless he has 
made at least 3 take-offs and land- 
ings to a full stop during such pe- 
riod within the preceding 90 days. 

(b) Instrument flight. A pilot 
shall not pilot an aircraft under in- 
strument flight rules unless he has 
had at least 6 hours of instrument 
flight under actual or simulated 
flight conditions during the preced- 
ing 6 months or until he has re- 
qualified. 

42.24 Logging flight time. 

(a) A first pilot may log the 
total flight time elapsing during his 
command of the aircraft. 

(b) A second pilot may log the 
total time during which he serves as 
second pilot. 

(c) Additional pilots when re- 
quired, and serving as such, may log 
50 percent of the total flight time. 

42.240 Logging instrument flight 
time. Instrument flight time may be 
logged as such by the pilot actually 
manipulating the controls only when 
the aircraft is flown solely by ref- 
erence to instruments either under 
actual or properly simulated flight 
conditions. 


42.33 Fuel supply. 

(a) Flight under contact flight 
rules (CFR). A flight shall not be 
started unless the aircraft carries 
sufficient fuel, considering the wind 
and other weather conditions ex- 
pected, to fly to the next point of 
intended landing and thereafter for 
a period of at least 45 minutes at 
normal cruising consumption. 

(b) Flight under instrument 
flight rules (IFR). Sufficient fuel and 
oil, considering the wind and other 
weather conditions forecast, shall be 
carried: 

(1) to complete the flight to 
the point of first intended landing, 
and thereafter, 

(2) to fly to the alternate air- 
port, and thereafter, 

(3) to fly at normal cruising 
consumption for a period of 45 min- 

42.34 Weather minimums. No 
flight may be started unless the cur- 
rent weather reports and forecasts 
show a trend indicating that the 
ceilings and visibilities at the air- 
port of intended landing are, and 
will remain, at or above the mini- 
mums specified below: 

(a) Contact flight operations 
(CFR). 

(1) ceiling — 1,000 feet, 

(2) visibility — 3 miles. 

(b) Instrument flight operations 
(IFR). 


42.3 FLIGHT OPERATION RULES 
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R adio Out of a H at l 




The airplanes they got... and the radios. There were less than 90 days 
left when Pacific Division got the go ahead for transmitters and inter- 
phone equipment that had not even been designed. 


In 88 days Pacific Division designed — developed — and delivered a 
quantity of 100-watt master oscillator transmitters for low and high 
frequency... amplifiers for the interphone. ..and engineered and installed 
these and all other radio equipment in the Canadian airplanes. 


We at Pacific Division would rather not accept any more orders that 
we have to pull out of a hat. But we are open for business, especially 
VHF Communication Systems in which we specialize, that demands 
experience, ability and resourcefulness. Your inquiries are invited. 


~Paeipc Division 

~BendiX Aviation Corporation 


Germany stunned the world in ’39 with their blitzkrieg. At exactly the 
same time another blitzkrieg was quietly being made by the Canadians 
in this country. They needed airplanes and radio communication 
equipment — fast. 


OPERATING SIX VHF EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
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(1) ceiling — 500 feet, 

(2) visibility — 3. mile, 

(3) alternate airport; ceiling 
— 1,000 feet; visibility— 3 miles. 

42.35 Flight altitude rules. 

(a) Day (CFR) operation. Ex- 
cept during take-off and landing, 
aircraft shall not be flown less than 
500 feet from any obstacle in flight, 
except in such cases as may be 
specifically authorized. 

(b) Night (CFR) or instrument 
(IFR) operation. Except during 
take-off and landing, no aircraft 
shall be flown at an altitude of less 
than 1,000 feet above the highest 
obstacle located within 5 miles either 


42.40 Pilots at controls. In the 
case of aircraft requiring two or 
more pilots, two pilots must remain 
at the controls at all times while 
landing and taking off, and while 
the aircraft is en route, except when 
the absence of one is necessary in 
connection with his regular duties or 
when he is replaced by a person 
authorized under the provisions of 
§ 42.41. 

42.41 Admission to pilot compart- 
ment. In aircraft having a separate 
pilot compartment, no person, other 
than a crew member, a check pilot, 
an inspector of the Administrator in 
pursuance of official duty, or a per- 
son whose admission is approved by 
the first pilot, may be admitted to 
the pilot compartment. In the latter 
case, the first pilot must remain at 
the controls. 

42.42 Airports. Airports or land- 
ing areas used must be of sufficient 
area so that the taking off or land- 
ing run of the aircraft will not re- 
quire the use of more than 60 per- 
cent of the effective length of the 
area available for taking off or land- 
ing. The effective length of the area 
shall be determined by making al- 
lowance for obstructions to the flight 
path with a 15 to 1 glide in CFR 
operations and a 40 to 1 glide in IFR 
operations. 

42.43 Manual. 

(a) When required by the Ad- 
ministrator, the air carrier shall pre- 
pare and maintain a manual for the 
use and guidance of operations and 
maintenance personnel which con- 
tains full information necessary to 
guide flight and ground personnel in 
the conduct of flight operations and 
to inform such personnel regarding 
their duties and responsibilities. It 
must be in a form approved by the 
Administrator and furnished to all 
persons designated by the Adminis- 
trator or Board. All copies must be 
kept up to date. 

(b) A pilot's check-off list shall 
be furnished for and maintained in 
the pilot compartment of the air- 

(c) Any changes required by 


side of the course intended to be 

42.36 Icing conditions. Aircraft 
must not be routed or flown into 
known heavy icing conditions and 
may be flown into light or medium 
icing conditions only if the aircraft 
is equipped for deicing wings and 
propellers and such other parts of 
the aircraft as are essential to safe- 
ty. 

42.37 Instrument approach and 
landing rules. Unless otherwise in- 
structed by a control tower or cen- 
ter, standard instrument approach 
procedures for the airport shall be 


the Administrator shall be promptly 
incorporated in the manual. Other 
changes not inconsistent with any 
Federal regulation, the air carrier 
operating certificate, or safe oper- 
ating practice may be made without 
the prior approval of the Adminis- 
trator. 

42.44 Emergency flights. In the 

case of emergencies necessitating 


(a) Air carrier means any citi- 
zen of the United States who under- 
takes, whether directly or indirectly, 
by a lease, or by any other arrange- 
ment, to engage in air transporta- 


(b) Interstate, overseas, and 
foreign air transportation means the 
carriage by aircraft of persons or 
property as a common carrier for 
compensation or hire or the car- 
riage of mail by aircraft in com- 
merce between the following places: 
a place in any State of the United 
States or the District of Columbia 
and a place in any other State of the 


TELLING THE WORLD 


• Ken-Rad, Owensboro, Ky., manu- 
facturer of metal self-shielding radio 
receiver tubes, will resume its na- 
tional trade advertising through 
Maxon, Inc. 

• Special advance proofs of an ar- 
ticle entitled "The New Transport 
Planes,” first of a series of articles to 
be carried by Fortune magazine, 
have been distributed. 

• John B. Walker has resigned as 
vice-president of Aireon Manufac- 
turing Corp. to head his own firm, 
John B. Walker and Associates, 
Public Relations Counsel, with offices 
in New York City. He has also ac- 
quired control of Relamex, S. A., a 
public relations firm in Mexico 
City and will coordinate its services 


the transportation of persons or 
medical supplies, the rules contained 
herein regarding type of aircraft, 
equipment, and weather minimums 
to be observed will not be applic- 
able: Provided, That within 48 hours 
after the pilot returns to his base he 
shall file a report to the Adminis- 
trator setting forth the conditions 
under which the flight was made, the 
necessity therefor, and giving the 
names and addresses of crew and 
passengers. 

42.45 Reports. 

(a) Each carrier shall keep the 
following current reports with re- 
spect to all aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers and, where prac- 
ticable, appliances used in air trans- 
portation: 

(1) total time and service, 

(2) time since last overhaul, 

(3) time since last inspection, 

(4) such other data as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary for 
safe operation. 

(b) An annual operations re- 
port must be submitted on the form 
approved by the Administrator for 
the purpose not later than the 20th 
day of January of each year. 


United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia; places in the same State of 
the United States through the air- 
space over any place outside there- 
of; a place in any State of the Unit- 
ed States or the District of Columbia 
and any place in a Territory or pos- 
session of the United States; a place 
in a Territory or possession of the 
United States and a place in any 
other Territory or possession of the 
United States; or a place in the 
United States and any place outside 
thereof; whether such commerce 
moves wholly by aircraft or partly 
by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation. 


with those of his New York organi- 
zation. Walker was for ten years a 
vice-president of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., and asistant 
to the president of United Air Lines 
and in charge of eastern public rela- 


• Miles C. M. McKearney has joined 
Foster and Davis, Inc., advertising 
agency in Cleve- 
land, to write a 
new General 
Electric national 
lighting cam- 
paign in trade 
magazine and 
187 newspapers 
in 110 cities. 
Work on the 
General Electric 
national lighting 
campaign will include airport and 
aircraft lighting. 


42.4 MISCELLANEOUS RULES 


42.9 DEFINITIONS 
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va/aa6/e time oa ear MY 


Jet assisted take-off, bom of war, will 
be commercial flying’s greatest single 
aid when final peace comes. Directly 
adaptable to any type of airplane . . . 
capable of flying maximum payloads 
out of nearly any field at any altitude 
. . . Jet Assistance is the solution to 
the airlines’ problem of getting profit 
payloads off the ground. The 12 
seconds average thrust duration of 


Aerojet Assistance is worth much to 
the operator who looks to extra profits. 

Aerojet Engineering Corporation 
has made many thousands of jet as- 
sistance units (Jatos) for the Army 
and Navy. Its research and develop- 


ment facilities are unequalled. Aero- 
jet invites inquiries from any organ- 
ization interested in learning more 
about this new science. An informa- 
tive booklet— “Report from Aerojet” 
—has been prepared. Write for it today. 
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PERSONNEL 


R. E. Montgomery To Aid 
TWA Board Chairman 

Robert E. Montgomery (photo), 
formerly district traffic manager for 
TWA at Pitts- 
burgh, has re- 
joined the com- 
pany as special 
assistant to T. B. 
Wilson, chair- 
man. From July, 
1942, until Oc- 
tober, 1944, he 
served in Lon- 
don as assistant 
chief of priori- 
ties and traffic for the European 
division of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, and was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for his work. Returning 
to this country with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, Montgomery was 
assigned to the Ferrying Division of 
ATC at Cincinnati where he has 
been on duty as assistant chief of 
priorities and traffic for the domes- 
tic division until his release from 
aotiVe duty August 7. 

A. D. Palmer, Jr., has resigned from 
his position as director of public ahd 
internal relations' of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., in Buffalo. 

Robert A. Terry has been appointed 
sales manager of the Sky Products 


Division of Evans Products Co., 
where he will direct the sale of cargo 
plane equipment. Prior to his em- 
ployment with Evans, a year ago, 
he was with the Service Depart- 
ment of Ford Motor Co. 

Frank E. Loomis has been named 
city manager for Eastern Air Lines 
in Charleston, and will make his 
headquarters in the company’s new 
downtown ticket office in the Francis 
Marion Hotel building. 

John Kissinger is now traffic repre- 
sentative for Mid-Continent Airlines 
in Minneapolis. 

Russell H. Whempner has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the aero- 
nautical division of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Whempner 
joined Minneapolis-Honeywell in 
1935 and spent his first five years 
with the company at the home of- 
fice “Modutrol” division. 

Miss Mildred “Tommie” Heck re- 
places Peggy Kellerman as chief 
hostess for Continental Air Lines. . 

John A. Allwood, Jr., 'executive vice- 
president and general manager of 
Lear, Inc., has been made a member 
of the board of^irectors of that com- 
pany. Mr. A0Wft<jd.- j ,has been con- 
nected with Lear since 1942, serving 
as consultant, on gearing and gen- 




OVERSEAS SURPLUS INSPECTION TRIP: 

A group of officials from the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner, inspect potential air forces surplus during a survey trip of 
European war leftovers. Left to right are: Lieut. Henry Dudley: Liqui- 
dation Commissioner Thomas B. McCabe; Edward McKim of the RFC.; 
Col. Benno Schmidt; Brig. Gen. J. H. Houghton, commanding general, 
USAAF Base Air Depot No. 1; Henry C. Flower, jr., public relations; 
Brig. Gen. William R. Gruber; Central Field Commissioner James S. 
Knowlson; and Lieut. Col. John F. Troja. 


eral mecnanical problems. In July 
1944 he was called to the company's 
home office in Piqua, Ohio, as execu- 
tive vice-president, and in October 
also assumed the post of general 
manager. 



Central Airlines 
as assistant to 
Ray Bell, direc- 
tor. Former war 

| dent, he covered 
; European 
I Theater of Oper- 
' ations in Eng- 
land for Inter- 
national News 
Service. Parker has been on the 
staffs of the United Press, the Louis- 
ville Times, Associated Press Photo 
Service, and the Poughkeepsie Eve- 
ning Star. 


J. A. Thomas has been appointed ex- 
ecutive assistant to John A. Collings, 
transportation vice-president of 
Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc. Thomas has been transportation 
manager of the midwest region since 
November. Prior to that he was 
serving as a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. 

Dudley M. Steele, manager of Lock- 
heed Air Terminal, has resigned to 
enter a private manufacturing busi- 
ness. He is . replaced by Robert V. 
Burns, assistant manager and audi- 
tor at the Burbank Airport. 


Richard R. Rush has been granted a 
leave of absence from All American 
Aviation, Inc., to assist the depart^ 
ment of Commerce in research pre- 
liminary to the publication of book- 
lets on the post-war outlook for 
employment and business oppor- 
tunity in aviation. Rush is economic 
consultant for All American. 

R. K. Brown, formerly manager of 
the contract and service department 
of the Cincinnati Wright Aeronau- 
tical plant, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Washington office of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Brown suc- 
ceeds Richard S. Huested who has 
been transferred to the Paterson, 
N. J., headquarters of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., subsidiary of Cur- 
tiss-Wright, as administrative as- 
sistant to William Kennedy, vice- 
president and general manager. 
Brown has been with Wright since 
1931 and was assigned to the Cincin- 
nati plant in 1940. 

N. T. Rykken who has been field 
engineer of the Portland Cement 
Association, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn., will become 
deputy Minnesota commissioner of 
aeronautics, succeeding William 
Beadie, who resigned last February. 
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MR. ENGINEER: IKlSSttX 


The unit is a Bendix "Hydrovac”. A one-unit vacuum power braking system, it is 
used on trucks, tractors or buses equipped with hydraulically actuated brakes. It is a 
tandem piston power master cylinder for transmitting hydraulic pressure to the brake cylinders. 

Because it eliminates the need for external levers or linkage, it must be absolutely dependable 
under all operating conditions. And, that is where those Sirvis leather packings come 
in. Bendix engineers had to be positive about the vacuum retention of the 
packings they specified. . . . So, they called upon Chicago Rawhide. Our Sirvis 
engineering department developed the correct packings for the purpose, and two 
go into each “Hydrovac" cylinder. Made from special, low friction 
Sirvis Retan leather, they are treated to make them impervious to 
air and oil. After submission to 24-hour temperature tests, ranging from 
—30° to 160° F., they are given tests in which they must hold vacuum 
as well as before the temperature trials. Obviously, the design of these 
Sirvis leather packings is specially developed for their purpose. If you 
have an engineering problem involving unusual precision, particular 
pressure or temperature conditions, or any other requirements 
for packings, washers, boots, gaskets, or similar mechanical leather 
products, be sure to call upon Chicago Rawhide engineers. 

Just as they have served Bendix and other industrial leaders, they 
can help you, too. . . . And, careful production control assures 
you unduplicated consistency of quality. 
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MECHANICAL LEATHER 
A Product ol 

CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 

1305 Elston Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois 



FRIENDLINESS 

International flight fosters international 
friendships. As air service expands there will develop 
closer relationships, and better understanding 
among people and nations. 

Coordinated air service, such as planned by Braniff 
Airways between the Americas, will 
weld together in good will the people of the 
Western Hemisphere. Increased trade with all its 
benefits will surely follow. 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
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Aeronautical Board To Replace 
APB, Two Administrative Units 

Little known but powerful unit slated to assume top role in 
design and production as head of cooperative planning be- 
tween Army and Navy aviation. 


The little known but highly 
powerful Aeronautical Board now 
moves into the picture of aircraft 
design and production as the top 
instrument of cooperative action 
between Army and Navy air ac- 
tivities. 

It is to replace the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board and its two admin- 
istrative arms — the Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office, and the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit. 

► Approval — Such recommenda- 
tions now are being considered 
within the government and there 
is every likelihood that they will 
be acted upon affirmatively. 

The Aeronautical Board has ex- 
isted throughout the war, and 
prior to hostilities, but practically 
all of its functions and policy- 
making powers were executed by 
APB. It is an agency appointed by 
and directly responsible to the 
President. Its members are com- 
posed of high-ranking Army and 
Navy officers. 

Its functions have been and will 
be, according to current plans, 
concerned with top level determi- 
nation of joint specifications for 
aircraft procured by the Army and 
Navy, and other policy-making de- 
cisions for the joint aircraft pro- 
gram. 

► Work Done — Dissolution of APB, 
ARCO, and ASU is based on the 
fact that these agencies have com- 
pleted the work which was laid 
out for them late in November, 
1942, by the Army, Navy, and 
WPB. At that time it was agreed 
to give APB complete jurisdiction 
over the production effort of the 
services and industry. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1942, a general administra- 
tive order was issued officially 
establishing APB and it was as- 
signed the job of inquiring into 
any feature of the aircraft produc- 
tion program, the scheduling of 
planes and components, and to 
study and take action in any field 
affecting the realization of aircraft 
production schedules. 


ARCO was established to co- 
ordinate and publish aircraft 
schedules, to determine require- 
ments to meet the program in 
terms of manpower, materials and 
facilities. ARCO thus acted as the 
claimant agency for the joint air- 
craft program under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 

ARCO directed activities of ASU 
which was located at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O. It also gathered in- 
formation from contractors and 
published them and coordinated 
standardization and conservation 
measures. 

► Good Record — Through this 
agency the AAF and Naval Avia- 
tion achieved a remarkable and 
effective degree of coordination 
and cooperation. ARCO became a 
powerful agency in Washington 
and, manned by aggressive and 
competent officers, it usually got a 
lion’s share of the materials and 
resources “pie” throughout the 


war. It was the champion of the 
aircraft industry in every determi- 
nation of policy in any of the war 
agencies. It took the responsibility 
for seeing that aircraft plants 
were properly manned. 

ARCO officers say frankly that 
one of the secrets of the agency’s 
success was that its organization 
was so complex and unusual that 
few persons really understood it 
and therefore hesitated to contest 
its claims. The general activities of 
ARCO were tied in with related 
activities of WPB and the APB. 
ARCO representatives maintained 
liaison with WPB industry divi- 
sions, usually having offices in 
those divisions. 

The main function of the ASU 
was to provide a sole Government 
contact with the aircraft industry 
in determining its requirements 
and allocating materials and fa- 
cilities for the joint air program. 
► Cutbacks — Now with the joint 
aircraft program slashed from an 
August production schedule of al- 
most 5,000 planes to a few hun- 
dred craft, the need for this com- 
plex organization evaporated over- 
night. When the aircraft produc- 
tion program started to decelerate 
several months ago, the abolition 
of APB, ARCO and ASU was con- 
sidered but a determination was 
made then to continue it through- 
out 1945 and open the matter up 
for review again in December. 
Final victory is causing a much 
earlier liquidation. 

Current members of the Aero- 



STILL IN PRODUCTION: 

Assembly line of P-80 Shooting Stars which, despite sweeping Air Force 
cancellations following Japan’s surrender, will continue to be manufac- 
tured by Lockheed. 
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Nazi Turbines for Jetplanes Listed 
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We all anticipate the day when people will flock to 
exhibitions of new-model planes — private planes. “A 
world on wings” means something more than global 
air transportation. Revolutionary developments in com- 
munications and other electronic equipment — many 
of them born of war — will stimulate air travel generally. 
In this field. Western Electric is leading the way. 


. . . and what a show it will be! 


Buy all the War Bonds you can — and keep them! 

^ Western Electric (HE 

RADIO AND OTHER ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT FOR A WORLD ON WINGS 
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Jets Emphasized 
By Westinghouse 

Westinghouse officials are mak- 
ing ambitious plans to enter and 
remain in the aviation powerplant 
business. It does not regard its 
work with gas turbines and jet en- 
gines as mere experimental activi- 
ties carried on as a side line. 

Last February, Westinghouse 
established its Aviation Turbine 
Division. The services, who so far 
have been the only customers for 
jets, have spoken well of the divi- 
sion’s progress in development and 
production. Westinghouse models 
include the 9.5A, 19B, and the 24C 
turbo jet engines. 

► ‘Lead’ Field — So far, the manu- 
facturers of the currently-popu- 
lar reciprocating engines have 
shown less enthusiasm for jets and 
have done little in development 
and production. Because of this, 
Westinghouse officials feel confi- 
dent that they are well ahead of 
the field. 

Industry is awaiting eagerly the 
complete report of the study con- 
ducted by U.S. military, naval and 
industrial technical missions to 
Germany. All previous indications 
from these missions are that Ger- 
man research was from two to five 
years ahead of American science 
on jet development. Reports and 


fragmentary data on German jet 
and gas turbine research is giving 
a big boost to this type of develop- 
ment in this country. Some of these 
returning experts are convinced 
that the days of conventional re- 
ciprocating aircraft engines in this 
country can be numbered in a very 
few years. 

Airadio To Build 
Midget Combination 

Airadio, Inc., a leading wartime 
producer of radar and electronic 
test equipment for the Navy, has 
released details of one of its bids 
for peacetime business — a compact 
transmitter-receiver, weighing only 
10 pounds, 10 ounces, for private 
aircraft. 

Ready for production at the 
Stamford, Conn, plant, the Airadio 
unit provides plane-to-ground 
communication, radio range, weath- 
er and standard broadcast recep- 
tion, and also serves as an inter- 
phone link between pilot and 
passenger. 

► ‘Card Size’ — The extreme com- 
pactness of the set requires, says 
the manufacturer, only a space as 
large as a postcard for mounting 
the receiver on the instrument 
panel. The transmitter, not having 
to be accessible in flight, can be 
installed elsewhere in the aircraft. 


Patent List 

With the cessation of war 
work, manufacturers seeking 
new products for the civilian 
market may be assisted by a 
recently-instituted register of 
patents established by the 
Patent Office. 

To date, about 300 patents 
available for sale or licensing 
are listed in the register. Al- 
though the Patent Office has 
not kept a direct tally of the 
results, it states that negotia- 
tions are in progress for sev- 
eral of the patents listed, and 
that at least one arrangement 
has been completed. Majority 
of the patents included in the 
register have been filed by 
small manufacturers or inven- 


McDonnell Leases 
Surplus Air Plant 

In one of the first arrangements 
of its kind in the surplus plant dis- 
posal program, the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., St. Louis, Mo., is ac- 
quiring part of the space vacated 
by another aircraft manufacturer, 
Curtiss-Wright, in the huge build- 
ing at Lambert-St. Louis Field. 

McDonnell is leasing the facili- 
ties, with a main building contain- 
ing 1,209,000 square feet, from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on terms which have not yet 
been disclosed. Although negotia- 
tions for the plant began before 
the Japanese surrender, McDon- 
nell decided upon the move on the 
basis of post-war commitments 
► Job Rise — Initially, the company 
will need but 100,000 square feet 
of the plant. Later, however, plans 
call for an increase in employment 
from 3,000 to 5,000 and the utiliza- 
tion of the entire facility. Peak 
employment will be reached by 
January 1, and is expected to ex- 
tend well into 1946. 

James S. McDonnell, president, 
said his company would continue 
working on Navy development 
contracts and would thus require 
the space being leased from the 
RFC. Other plans embrace com- 
mercial helicopters. 

Since its organization in 1939, 
McDonnell has turned out $55,- 
000,000 of war work. The move 
into the new plant will see its 
operations consolidated for the 
first time, the company previously 
having occupied 15 separate build- 
ings scattered throughout the St. 
Louis area. 



Midget Radio: The lightweight, compact transmitter-receiver for private 
aircraft, soon to be made by Airadio, Inc. Among other characteristics, 
tt has a built-in radio range filter in the receiver. When weather or 
other information is coming in from a radio range station, the range 
signal can be eliminated by flicking one of the toggle switches on the 
panel. 
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PATTERN FOR TOMORROW'S AIRLINES. Along with good planes and pilots, the new regional and local airlines starting in business 
will need the best and most complete instrument equipment they can buy. Instruments are the backbone of safe operation ... the 
kind of operation our pioneer airlines have taught the nation to expect in scheduled air transportation. Instruments also have 
everything to do with regularity of service, and this regularity of service— around the clock, around the calendar— means not only 
service to the public but the fullest and most economical use of the new air carrier’s investment in equipment. Tomorrow s 
airlines will find Kollsman accuracy and dependability important aids to the safety, regularity and economy of their operations. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


More Than 5,000 Lightplanes 
Promised Before Year’s End 

Aviation News poll of leading pre-war private plane manu- 
facturers reveals production lines undergoing immediate shift 
to full commercial output; materials, labor available; mer- 
chandising plans expand, progress. 


Well over 5,000 new personal air- 
craft are promised by manufac- 
turers before the end of the year. 

In the first full week of peace, 
lightplane companies last week for 
the most part hastily shifted gears 
and started production lines mov- 
ing again, this time on civilian 
output. 

► Plants Cleared — An Aviation 
News poll of leading pre-war 
personal aircraft manufacturers, 
shows most military orders have 
been cancelled. Plants are suffi- 
ciently cleared for civilian produc- 
tion. Ample labor and materials 
are available, and the distribution 
and merchandising set-up is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

In prospect are: a widespread 
distributor and dealer organiza- 
tion; almost universal agreement 
on concentration on sales and ser- 
vice — one company reports 300 
authorized service centers already 
signed up; flight instruction will 
be given free with the purchase of 
a plane — this being a cardinal 
plank of all major companies’ sales 

One remaining problem, still 
clouded, is prices. Few manufac- 
turers are definite on this point. 
The labor situation is changing 


Shortages 

The over-all material situa- 
tion for lightplane manufac- 
ture ranges from good to ex- 
cellent, according to reports of 
the producers. However, there 
are some spotty items: uphol- 
stery is one, radios and en- 
gines are others. Price of in- 
struments and fixtures also is 
still up in the air because the 
labor situation has not yet set- 
tled enough to enable makers 
of components to establish 


rapidly and so is the supply of 
materials. 

Republic still sticks to a figure 
of "about $5,000” for its Seabee 
amphibian; Stinson tags the Voya- 
ger 125 at $5,000. Other companies 
are not certain. 

Here are the approximate 
amounts of some private aircraft 
expected to be produced before the 
end of the year: 

Aeronca — 550 
Taylorcraft — 600 
Stinson — 3,500 for 1945, 1946. 
Piper — 1,500 
Luscombe — 1 ,000 
Few Seabees will come out this 
year. Company expects to hit its 
stride next Spring and has 3,500 
orders. 

Missing in the list is Fairchild. 
“Our company is not re-entering 
the private aircraft field at this 
time,” states James A. Wales, Jr., 
assistant to the general manager. 
Fairchild still has contracts for its 
Packet cargo plane and will re- 
quire all labor and materials for 
that “for some time to come.” 
Details were refused of the out- 
look at Engineering and Research 
Corp., makers of the Ercoupe. It 
is learned, however, that a far- 
flung distributor organization has 
been formed and that the company 
has resumed production of the 
spin-proof plane. 

► Culver — Culver Aircraft Corp. is 
still heavily committed on govern- 
ment work, with only one-third of 
its war contracts cancelled. Al- 
though these will not be completed 
until June, 1946, the company will 
be able to devote some space and 
personnel to the production of its 
personal plane, claimed as the only 
entirely new aircraft to be offered 
for the immediate future. 

While still withholding full de- 
tails of the Culver model, the com- 
pany does concede it will have an 
electrically-operated, retracting, 
tricycle landing gear, 85-hp. Con- 



Record Lightplane Order: Typify- 
ing the soaring plans, ambitions 
and prospects of lightplane manu- 
facturers is this picture of the sign- 
ning of what is believed to be the 
largest check for a single order of 
lightplanes (Aviation News, Au- 
gust 20). The check: for $1,000,- 
000. The signer: Howard Brown, 
general manager, Western States 
Aviation Co. The pleased recipient: 
James C. Welsch, sales director of 
Stinson, whose Voyager 125 is the 
subject of the deal. 

tinental water-injection engine, be 
soundproofed and have a simpli- 
fied control system. 

The first plane is expected to be 
flown within a few weeks, but the 
first production models will not be 
ready until next February. 

► “Silvaire” Built — Two compan- 
ies, Luscombe and Republic, still 
have government contracts. The 
former, however, is shifting all 
such work to its Trenton plant, 
leaving its new Dallas facility 
completely free for civilian work. 
The first of the revised Silvaires, 
8E, was completed on August 12 
and is no wbeing test flown. Mean- 
while, work is continuing on the 
production line. 

Republic’s situation is compli- 
cated by a continuance of govern- 
ment experimental and develop- 
ment work at its Farmingdale 
plant. But, the plant is rapidly 
being reconverted to handle both 
the military work and civilian 
production. 

The last of this month will see 
the beginning of Republic’s re- 
hiring, which calls for a boost of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 workers. 

► ’Clear Road' — Two of the other 
manufacturers, Piper and Aeronca, 
report plants only partially clear- 
ed; but work is proceeding and 
resumption of civilian output 
should not be hampered. 

Stinson’s Wayne plant is not 
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ANY SMOKESTACKS TO PAINT? 


The tricky job of painting high smokestacks is one of 
many suggested to us for helicopters to handle. All 
that would be needed is a hose and nozzle leading 
from a paint tank inside the fuselage, operating while 
the aircraft leisurely circles the stack from top to 
bottom. 

An apple-grower writes us, outlining the possible 
advantages of helicopters to dust his orchards. 

A South American government would like a fleet of 
helicopters, in order to annihilate with sprays the 
swarms of locusts which now destroy valuable crops. 

Ranches want helicopters for such work as taking 
cattle censuses on their vast ranges— dropping salt for 
their grazing stock— delivering fresh grub to distant 
round-up crews in rough country. 

Hundreds of business executives have written to us 
here at Kellett Aircraft, to point out ways in which 
they think postwar helicopters might be useful. Ques- 


tions of weight, range, cost and mechanical reliability 
make some of those ideas impossible to execute at the 
present stage of helicopter progress. 

However, the number and diversity of these pro- 
posals impress us with the future possibilities of an 
aircraft which can hover or take off from, and land 
vertically in, any area large enough to permit the 
sweep of its revolving rotor blades. 

We continue our part of the job as designers and 
engineers, confident that, with further development 
of helicopter types, American businessmen will de- 
termine many applications in transport and industry 
where only the helicopter can serve to cut costs, give 
dependable service and make work more productive. 
In consultation with such executives, our development 
program is taking shape today. 

Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby (Phila- 
delphia), Pennsylvania. 


KELLETT 
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C.E. POWERS THE 




For all its simplicity, the aircraft gas turbine was one of the toughest 
engineering jobs G.E. ever tackled. There were the metallurgical prob- 
lems posed by the terrific temperature extremes and mechanical stresses 
encountered. Combustion had to be confined in one thousandth of the 
volumn per Btu required by a power-plant boiler. A fuel system had to be 
devised that could give uniform performance from sea level to the strato- 
sphere. And the job had to be done fast. 

The speed with which G.E. brought the gas turbine to its present state of 
development is one of the great achievements of this war. It testifies both 
to the experience G.E. gained in developing the now-famous turbosuper- 
charger and to an indomitable will to make this phenomenal new kind of 
power succeed. 


IbrUJa/L. . . the most powerful propulsion 
Tvr'Pjeace . . . the most promising 
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As the Army Air Forces' newly an- 
lounced P-80 streaks through the skies, 
k there flies with her the makings of an 
unprecedented era of aerial progress. For here is not 
only jet propulsion. Here, as a working reality, is the 
dream of thousands of engineers — a practical, efficient 
aircraft gas turbine. 


Designed and put into production by General Electric 
engineers, the revolutionary power plant of the Lockheed 
P-80 "Shooting Star" has demonstrated far-reaching 
advantages for fighter planes. It has the highest power 
output of any engine in the air. It is much lighter than 
conventional reciprocating engines of less power. It is 
astonishingly simple. It can operate on a wide range of 
fuels. It eliminates delay for engine warm-up. 

Of particular significance, G-E aircraft gas turbines 
virtually eliminate vibration and noise. 

HORIZONS UNLIMITED 

Pure jet propulsion is now the ideal power for fighter 


planes. Our major effort, so far, has been devoted to 
perfecting the gas turbine for this use. However, practical- 
minded G-E engineers envision almost limitless use of air- 
craft gas turbines on transport, cargo, and private planes 
of the future, for propeller drive as well as jet propulsion 
Here, they will give you combinations of speed plus range 
that you have scarcely dared to hope for. 


The principle of the gas turbine places 
10 such limits on power as do reciprocating 
engines. Moreover, they will give long life and their best 
fuel economy even when operating at a high percentage 
of their maximum power. 

As the progress of aircraft gas-turbine propulsion 
continues, you will find G.E. pioneering many of the basic 
developments which will make planes fly faster and 
farther — which will bring new comfort and safety to air 
travel. Apparatus Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can — and keep all you buy 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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cleared and probably will not be 
for some time, but production of 
Voyager 125's is already underway 
at Nashville. Of the 3,500 aircraft 
planned for this year and the next, 
one-half have already been sold — 
200 in one block to Western States 
Aviation Co., Glendale, Calif., dis- 
tributor for Southern California 
and Nevada (Aviation News, Au- 
gust 20). 

Aeronca's first plane is expected 
off the line on Sept. 5. 

► ‘Auto’ Pattern — While some com- 
panies are charry of discussing 
their distributor organization, all 
show an increasing awareness of 
strong manufacturer-dealer ties. 
The tendency seems to be to pat- 
tern the system after the. success- 
ful one in vogue in the automotive 
industry. 

Stinson expects to appoint more 
than 40 distributors, with 15 al- 
ready named. Under them, of 
course, will be dealers. 

Piper has selected 50 distribu- 
tors to date. Republic, 35. 

There is a noticeable trend to 
bring more sales efforts to pros- 
pective customers. Although Piper 
expects to confine its selling large- 
ly to airports, Aeronca, Taylor- 
craft and others will have in-town 
show rooms. Republic’s amphibian 
will be displayed at airports and 
any water landing areas. 

► Demand Control — All manufac- 
turers agree that production will 
be chiefly controlled by demand. 
Used to fulfilling tremendous war 
schedules, they are geared to far 
exceed pre-war output. On the 
basis of existing backlogs, most are 
optimistic regarding the future. 

Piper has orders totaling 3,500 


Fields Full 

Although manufacturers of 
lightplanes stress that produc- 
tion will be regulated first by 
demand, they follow up with 
the assertion that probably 
next is the lack of sufficient 
landing fields. Some are con- 
vinced that the nation’s pres- 
ent airports have just about 
reached saturation point and 
that expansion of private fly- 
ing is not going to come until 
there are more fields. 

One of the outstanding pro- 
ponents of this view is W. T. 
Piper, president of the aircraft 
company bearing his name, 
who advocates establishment 
of great numbers of landing 
strips — nothing extensive or 
fancy, but just areas suitable 
for operation of small aircraft. 


— all from individuals, states W. 
T. Piper, president, and none from 
dealers or distributors. Piper has 
been deliberately keeping the 
brakes on. The company now has 
some $200,000 of "other peoples' 
money," and for the moment is not 
anxious for more. 

Taylorcraft has the heaviest 
backlog revealed in the survey: 
5,000 orders. Other firms are >'e- 
luctant to give backlog figures. 

W. K. 

'Sample’ Lessons 
Boost Flight Roster 

A unique project by Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturers to 
build interest in flying among their 
employees is being endorsed by 
some industry circles as holding 
tremendous possibilities for speed- 
ing an expansion of private flying. 

Under the plan, the business or- 
ganization purchase "sample” fly- 
ing lessons — generally, three or 
four — for their workers. These are 
gifts, and the instructions seldom 
last more than 10 minutes. 

► Back for More — However, dur- 
ing a period of one year, more than 
1,200 people received such an in- 
troduction to flying. Of them, 801, 
or 67 percent, went back for more 
instruction at their own expense. 
More than 100 have soloed. 

The plan originated before the 
war, with Sam Fletcher, local 
businessman, one of the guiding 
spirits. During the war the ac- 
tivity was discontinued, but re- 
sumed this summer. One firm. 
Winters & Crampton, makers of 
refrigerator and stove hardware, 
resumed their pre-war contract 
and have to date bought 8,900 fly- 
ing lessons for their employees. 

Other companies active in the 
enterprise are Lear, Inc., Flotorp 
Propeller Co., Expert Dye and 
Stamping Co., Michigan Bulb Co., 
and Grand Rapids Motor Coach 
Co. 

► Interest — Fletcher, since the re- 
sumption of the project, has re- 
ceived enthusiastic letters from 
aircraft manufacturers. He has 
proposed to them that they in- 
augurate the same indoctrination 
among their employees and at- 
tempt to persuade their suppliers 
to follow suit. 


New Glider Plant 

Production of aluminum and 
plywood troop-carrying gliders has 
been started by Laister-Kauffman 


Co. in the Louisville, Ky., plant 
recently vacated by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

The St. Louis glider firm has 
taken over the south half of the 
,1,500-foot "high bay” area of the 
$10,000,000 plant and will turn 
out about 1 00 of the big gliders for 
the Army, according to company 
spokesmen. 

► Big Load — The gliders under 
cons - ’action will have a wing span 
of 105 feet and carry 40 troops in 
battle dress, or a 2 -ton truck 
with personnel and load. 

Light Gliders, Engines 
Marked For RFC Sale 

The RFC, disposal agency for 
the Surplus Property Board on 
surplus aircraft, has 149 Taylor- 
craft TG6 gliders for sale which 
can be converted into lightplanes 
by replacing the nose with an en- 
gine mount, adding an engine and 
making other alterations required 
by CAA. 

These gliders were adapted from 
light aircraft designs at the begin- 
ning of the war and have much the 
same general structural features. 
A limited number of 65-hp. Ly- 
coming and Franklin engines have 
been set aside for sale with the 
gliders. Prices have been set at 
$350 and the engines range from 
$183 to $485 depending upon the 
make and condition. 

► Locations — Sales centers are 
Hicks Field, Ft. Worth; Army Air 
Field, Albuquerque, N. M.; Thun- 
derbird II, Phoenix, Ariz.; Cimar- 
ron Field, Oklahoma City; Olym- 
pia Army Field, Olympia, Wash.; 
Cal-Aero Airport, Ontario, Calif., 
and Bush Field, Augusta, Ga. 

Airport Trade Sought 
In Piston Firm’s Plane 

Looking toward a future of 
greatly-expanded use of air- 
planes, McQuay-Norris Manufac- 
turing Co., makers of piston rings, 
has put into service its own plane 
and is concentrating on replace- 
ment parts business at airports 
throughout the country. 

The company’s plane, a four- 
place Fairchild 24, is at present 
carrying McQuay-Norris salesman 
to many of the principal airports. 
Although already one of the larg- 
est producers of aircraft rings, the 
firm has in the past paid scant at- 
tention to the replacement phase 
of the business. 
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Trail-blazer for peacetime flight 


The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is some- 
thing more than the weapon that helped 
win the war against Japan. It embodies 
principles that will revolutionize air 
transport now that victory is won. 

Not only have the great Boeing planes 
in which you may soon travel already 
been. designed ... a military version of 
the first true super-transport of the fu- 
ture — the Boeing Stratocruiser — has 
broken all records for transcontinental 
flight, with a coast-to-coast average 
speed of 383 miles per hour! 

Boeing has had more experience in 
the design and building of four-engine 
aircraft than any other manufacturer 


in the world. Like the Superfortress, 
the new Stratocruiser has four engines 
— and even greater horsepower will be 

Like the B-29, it has the extraordina- 
rily efficient Boeing wing, giving it huge 
carrying capacity — plus higher perform- 
ance and greater economy in operation 
than any other transport. 

Again, like the Superfortress, the 
Stratocruiser benefits from Boeing lead- 
ership in stratosphere research and the 
production of aircraft for high-level, 
over-weather operation. It has improved 
pressurized cabins— p/urnewrefinements 
in sound-proofing and air-conditioning. 


It has all the structural and aerody- 
namic advances of the last three years, 
proved in war on Boeing-built aircraft — 
all the new features contributing to safe 
navigation, ease of control and depend- 
able performance — plus passenger com- 
fort never before imagined. It expresses 
as no other commercial airplane has yet 
done, man’s growing understanding of 
the laws of flight. 

Now that peace it here, Boeing principles oj 
research, design, engineering and manujac- 

other advances' 1 in air transport ... and you 
way know of any airplane-if it’s " Built by 


DESIGNERS Or THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS • THE FLTINQ FORTRESS • THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
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New Norseman V 
Hikes Cargo Load 

Latest commercial version of 
long-used cargo and charter 
plane adds 585-lbs. to pre-war 
payload. 

A new version of the long-used 
Noorduyn Norseman cargo and 
charter plane, now in production, 
offers greater weight -carrying 
ability and improved performance. 

The only Canadian-designed 
aircraft used by the U. S. air forces 
during the war (C-64), the 
Noorduyn has long been popular 
with Canadian “bush” operators 
and charter services in the U. S. 
because of its economy and, for a 
single-engine plane, load. 

► Weights — The latest type, the 
Norseman V, as a landplane, has 
a 3,160-pound disposable load, 440 
pounds greater than the wartime 
plane and 585 pounds more than 
the pre-war Norseman. As a sea- 
plane, the V has a disposable load 
of 2,880 pounds. 

A high-wing monoplane, 32-ft. 
long and with a span of 51-ft., the 
V is powered by a Pratt and Whit- 
ney R1340 Wasp engine, of 600 
horsepower, for takeoff. It can ac- 
commodate six passengers in up- 
holstered chairs, and 730 pounds of 
cargo, or eight passengers on bench 
seats, and 595 pounds of cargo. 

Large, removable doors on each 
side of the fuselage give easy ac- 


cess to the passenger and cargo 
compartment. Independent access 
to the pilot’s cabin is possible, like- 
wise through doors on each side. 
A small belly compartment under 
the cabin also has an outside door. 

► Battery Aid — One feature simpli- 
fying maintenance problems is a 
special battery compartment. In 
older models, the battery was bolt- 
ed to the floor of the cabin. In the 
V, it slides out on runners. 

New Ports PJanned 
In Wash, and Ore. 

Plans have been announced for 
the construction of three private 
airports in western Washington 
and Oregon, all within a range of 
200 miles. 

Two of the fields will be built 
in Washington — one at Tacoma, 
the other at Vancouver, Wash. — 
by the Northwest Aircraft Dis- 
tributing Co., of Vancouver. The 
Vancouver field, just across the 
Columbia river from Portland, 
Ore., is on a 365 acre site six miles 
east of Vancover. 

► Varied Facilities — The site has 
been graded and leveled and a 
main hangar has been erected. A 
showroom, shop building, run- 
ways and small hangars will be 
constructed as soon as CAA des- 
ignates the field as an approved 
landing area. 

A runway is already in use at a 


new Tacoma airpark, south of the 
city, and a contract has been 
awarded for a concrete block 
hangar. Later, it is planned to 
erect 20 smaller hangars. 

At Seaside, Ore., a resort some 
75 miles from Portland, Irving A. 
Allen and Elmer Smith, of that 
city, plan to construct a $100,000 
airport on a 145-acre temporary 
CAA field. Clearing and grading 
is under way for a 200-foot-wide 
turf landing strip about 1,700-ft. 
long. One feature of this field will 
be groups of individual cottages for 
fliers. 

► Pilot Cabins— Another close-in 
airport project now under way in 
the Northwest is a two-runway 
field three miles east of Seattle. 
This will be for private fliers and 
aircraft service operators. Cabins 
for transient pilots are also con- 
templated at this field, as well as 
club facilities. Runways will be 
2,000-ft. by 300-ft. 

Joint Airport Plans 
Set By 2 Counties 

A possible pattern for joint air- 
port planning between two or 
more local governments has been 
established by Madison and St. 
Clair counties in Illinois in laying 
out a coordinated system of air- 
ports to be built in the two areas. 

On the basis of a new state law 
which authorizes counties to con- 
struct landing facilities financed 
by bond issues, a joint committee 
was formed to plan a network of 
fields throughout both counties. 

► Lightplane Fields — A report of 
this committee recommends the 
establishment of 45 Class I fields, 
specifically for private fliers, and 
eight Class II airports which could 
also be used for local service air- 
lines. The Class I fields would be 
sod-covered, the others would 
have sod and paved runways. 

Fred C. Parks, chairman of the 
committee, points out that an air- 
port, in effect, is only one link in 
a chain of aerial highways. Thus 
the value of two counties acting 
jointly to construct a great many 
fields covering practically every 
community, rather than concen- 
trating airport building at a few 
large cities. 

French Lightplane 

Evidence that France intends to 
“take care of its own” in the field 
of private flying, is carried in an 
announcement by the government 
that early production is scheduled 



RE-ENTERS LIGHTPLANE PICTURE: 


Built originally by Allied Aviation of Baltimore and purchased by Com- 
monwealth Aircraft Inc. (formerly Rearwin Aircraft and Engines), of 
Kansas City, this three-passenger, two-engine, Trimmer amphibian has 
now been revealed as a Commonwealth bid in the peacetime lightplane 
market. Production of the craft is expected in about 90 days by com- 
pany officials who say the price will be ‘‘about" that of a higher priced 
motor car, compared to the $30,000 cost of similar models before the 
war. Luxuries included in the 115-mph. proposed production model 
feature built-in galley facilities, aimed at the airborne sportsman, and 
seats convertible to bunks. Six hundred mile range of the amphibian, 
daccoring to the company, is attained at a fuel consumption rate of 
about nine gallons per hour. 
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Before you choose any radio or electronic equipment for your personal 
light plane, ask this question: How is it going to be shock mounted? 
In the past poorly maintained radio equipment has proven a constant 
source of trouble, expense, and lost flight time. 

Unprotected from vibration and shock, the very best airborne equip- 
ment cannot stand up for long. Repairs and maintenance of your 
equipment will actually cost many times the original investment unless 
shock and vibration is adequately controlled. Present personal plane 
owners are well aware of this fact. 

There is one shock mount that accomplishes this purpose. It is the 
Robinson Vibrashock suspension. Vibrashock suspensions are the only 
complete, fully engineered suspensions guaranteed to absorb over 90 % 
of all vibration within the operating range of aircraft. This is an 
efficiency rating far beyond previous shock mount standards. 

Vital airborne equipment on Army and Navy airplanes is supported 
by Vibrashock. You too can have this same dependable protection 
against vibration if you insist on Vibrashock suspensions for all your 
communication and flight equipment. Check with the manufacturer 
of the plane you propose to buy. 


ROBINSON AVIATION, INC. 


hat t£e -proven 

VIBRASHOCK 

available fior lujkt plane# 
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Hot shoes for cold propellers . . . 


T HE ICE FLOWER on the hub of this model air- 
plane propeller isn’t as serious as it looks; but 
fingers of ice, creeping along the blades, were a 
big worry to pilots for years. The picture was made 
in a B. F. Goodrich refrigerated wind tunnel in an 
80-mile-an-hour wind, which exaggerates the hub 
ice. But ice on the blades, in actual flight, means 
loss of power, bad balance, vibration that could 
even jar the engine loose. 

To a pilot, the smaller picture looks a lot better. 
It's an electrically heated propeller shoe, a new 
B. F. Goodrich development. It’s shown here hooked 
up to a testing machine in the laboratory. (The 
wires are part of the testing equipment; they are 
not on the blade in flight.) 

With these shoes on his propeller blades, the 
pilot simply flicks a switch when he runs into icing 
weather. Current flows through wires along the 
shoes’ edges. A special conductive rubber carries 
the current across the shoe, and carefully planned 
resistances cause the rubber to heat up. 

Many other parts of the airplane are protected 
from ice with B. F. Goodrich equipment. The best 
known of these are the B. F. Goodrich De-Icers 
that crack ice off as it forms on wings and tails, 
keeping these surfaces clean and smooth for safer 
flying. De-Icers were developed and are made ex- 
clusively by B. F. Goodrich. 

Years of ice-fighting experience are back of this 
equipment. It means a safer, more comfortable trip 
if you fly today or when you fly tomorrow. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 







for a 140-mph. “tourist plane" 
designated the Sucio. 

Range of the proposed light- 
plane would be 713 miles and the 
proposed cost is “little more than 
that of a high-powered automo- 
bile.” Possibility that the plane 
may embody control innovations 
is seen in the statement that it 
may be safely flown by persons of 
limited flying experience. Although 
exact capacity of the Sucio is not 
described, it is said to be easily 
convertible for ambulance service 
within a “spacious interior.” 

CAB Lists Probes 
On Five Accidents 

Stalls on takeoff, icing, and 
emergency landing mishaps ac- 
counted for five lightplane acci- 
dents recently reported by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Pilot er- 
ror was cited in four of the five 
cases. 

Briefs of the accidents and the 
CAB findings follow: 



Travel By Ad 

Examples of what may be a 
coming commonplace, as flight 
and fuel restrictions are lifted 
and private plane manufac- 
turers swing toward full pro- 
duction, were given in a re- 
cent edition of Washington’s 
Evening Star. 

Spaced among three offers 
to share expenses on auto trips, 
in the classified ad section’s 
“motor travel” division, were 
two offers to take passengers 
on long air trips in private 
planes. One extended an invi- 
tation for two passengers to 
fly to California in a twin-en- 
gine craft while the other 
sought two companions on a 
flight to Denver. By the next 
day the offer to California had 
apparently been taken. 



'Civilian’ Piper Cub 
Given to Girl Scouts 

One of the first Piper Cubs to be 
released for civilian use since the 
beginning of the war has been pre- 
sented by the manufacturer to the 
Girl Scouts of America for use by 
its Wing Scouts division. It is the 
first of three Piper trainers to be 
given to the group, the other two 
to be donated in the next two 
years. 

The aircraft will be used by the 


Wing Scouts principally for ground 
instruction. Organized into more 
than 500 “flights" throughout the 
country, the teen-age girls carry 
on a program of pre-flight avia- 
tion activities. As each of the 
planes is turned over to the Scouts, 
it will be allocated to one of the 12 
Scout regions to be used for one 
year. 

Lightplane Engine 
Boom Anticipated 

By early next year, Continental 
Motors Corp. expects to be build- 
ing, in two months, more small 
aircraft engines than they ever 
built in an entire year before the 

In making this announcement, 
C. J. Reese, president, also re- 
ported: 

► All but one manufacturer of air- 
craft carrying engines of 100 
horsepower or less have plans to 
use Continental's new C series 
horizontal opposed air-cooled en- 
gines. 

► The new Navy 12-passenger heli- 
copter which was flight tested in 
July has Continental power. 

► Lockheed has standardized the 
new 700-hp. radial air-cooled en- 
gine for their Saturn feederline 
plane. 

► Continental has a contract to fur- 
ther develop the impulse jet en- 
gines for the Air Technical Ser- 
vice Command. 

Cuba-U. S. Air Taxi 
Operation Organized 

Plans for accommodating 300,- 
000 tourists to Cuba, annually, are 
now being made by a newly-or- 
ganized air taxi and charter ser- 
vice headed by Major Luis P. Ar- 
dois. 

By the end of this year, Major 
Ardois hopes to have six aircraft 
in operation. He expects to in- 
crease this to 20 next year. He 
recently purchased two Piper 
Cruisers from Embry-Riddle 
School of Aviation, Miami, Fla., 
where he was studying for a sea- 
plane rating. 

► Air Official — Cuba’s leading 
sportsman flier, Major Ardois has 
been a pilot for 15 years and is 
licensed in the U. S. as well as in 
his home country. He is aviation 
director of Colon, where he insti- 
gated a movement which resulted 
in the construction of a modern 
airport with a 3,936-foot runway. 
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WAS HERE YESTERDAY 

any roofing that is better able to withstand 
years and weather than these coal tar mate- 
rials. That is why so many “roofs of to- 
morrow” like those on airport buildings 
are being built of Koppers Coal Tar Pitch 
and felt. 


KOPPERS 



Koppers, through its American Hammered Piston Ring 
Division, is one of the largest manufacturers of piston rings 
in the world. 


Automatic variable-pitch control for military and post-war 
planes is obtained with the “Aeromatic” Aircraft Propeller, 
produced by the Bartlett Hayward Division of Koppers. 


Buy War Bonds . . . And Keep Them! 

KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 

(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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Big War Fields 
Present Challenge 

CAA watches closely as small 
town attempts to find use for 
"million dollar airport” built for 

By KARL HESS 

Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion officials this week were watch- 
ing a small Texas town to find a 
possible answer to a new and 
pressing peacetime problem facing 
many communities throughout the 
country: “What does a small town 
do with a million dollar airport?” 

► The small town, in this “test 
tube” case, is Conroe, Tex., about 
50 miles north of Houston. 

► The “million dollar airport” was 
built by CAA for the Navy and 
used for training. 

First step, upon being informed 
the Navy would no longer require 
the field and would turn it over to 
the local government — Montgom- 
ery County, of which Conroe, of 
about 5,000 population, is the 


county seat — was taken by the 
County Court. Appropriated for 
maintenance of the field was $25,- 
000; original cost of the land, to 
the county, was $75,000. 

Aware that the Conroe problem 
is one that will soon be facing 
many other municipalities falling 
heir to no longer needed military 
fields built by CAA, the air agency 
has already begun a series of con- 
ferences between county and city 
officials and CAA specialists from 
Fort Worth, headquarters of the 
Fourth Region. 

► Commercial Move — First govern- 
ment suggestion came from S. E. 
Travis, Jr., superintendent of air- 
ports for the region. He advised 
the city to discuss the possibility 
of leasing the airport to a commer- 
cial operator as a step toward 
making it self-sufficient. 

Main hurdle there, of course, is 
whether Conroe’s location and air- 
use potential would allow econom- 
ically sound use of such an exten- 
sive facility. 

Other proposals have included 
cooperative operation with organ- 
izations concerned with finding 


Air Bans 

Exact decision on what to do 
about the West Coast private 
flying restrictions last week 
awaited the formal Japanese 
signing of surrender terms. It 
was believed in responsible 
quarters that some lifting of 
present requirements would be 
announced simultaneously with 
the surrender, and that among 
these would be abolition of de- 
fense zones. Complete freedom 
for private fliers in the imme- 
diate future is not, however, 
certain. As reported last week, 
some areas might remain 
closed to facilitate the return 
to this country of Army and 
Navy planes and materiel. 


jobs for returning war veterans, 
many of whom may desire a place 
in civil aviation. 

► “Foresight” — According to CAA, 
the field was located so that ful- 
fillment of its wartime task would 
leave it well situated for civilian 
use. The inordinate size was passed 
on to war demands and not inac- 
curate planning. But, that size still 
exists as a potential “white ele- 
phant" unless carefully handled. 

The town’s paper has already 
devoted pages of editorial space to 
the new civic acquisition, urging 
immediate planning so that use of 
the elaborate landing facilities are 
not lost. Pessimistically, however, 
it adds an opinion that the project 
couldn't be made self-supporting 
in five years . . . “if ever.” 

As an aid to whatever action the 
town chooses to take, the paper fol- 
lowed up later by printing the full 
text of the CAA publication Air- 
port Management “to the end that 
interested people will digest its 
contents and take upon themselves 
the task of seeing to it that Mont- 
gomery County is not sold short by 
neglect of the airport, its physical 
properties and its future possibili- 

► Pro and Con — Town leaders feel 
the county is already “$925,000 
ahead” considering the physical 
value of the plant and its original 
cost of $75,000. But opposition 
leaders claim there isn’t enough 
business in sight to justify spend- 
ing another 75 cents on mainte- 
nance of the field. 

What steps will be taken by the 
people to fit the airport into their 
lives may well provide a “lesson” 
or a “golden rule” for similar com- 
munities, facing similar problems, 
across the nation. 



AIRPLANES— OVER THE COUNTER: 

As an immediate follow-up to its plan to begin floor sales of Ercoupes 
this fall, Marshall Field & Co., has opened this aviation information 
booth on the first floor of its Store for Men, in Chicago. Emphasizing 
ready aid to would-be private flyers, and the idea that buying and fly- 
ing a plane is no longer a tedious and highly difficult undertaking, the 
booth exhibits numerous drawings and photos of the Ercoupe plus 
general information on private flying facilities in and around Chicago. 
In charge of the booth is Fulton M. Moore, veteran of 10,000 flying 
hours and numerous pilot training programs. 
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BIGGER AND BIGGER AND BIGGER THEY GROW 



And with them grows your sales potential 


You read it in every morning’s newspaper. You see it 
overhead almost daily. The unprecedented growth of 
our most swiftly expanding form of transportation. 

Foresighted U. S. businesses see clearly the market- 
ing significance of air transport expansion. They are 
not waiting — they are laying their ground work now. 
Esso, Texas, Socony Vacuum, Gulf are fully cognizant 
of the industry's future market possibilities. So are 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, U. S. Rubber. Westing- 
house, General Electric and scores of other U. S. busi- 
ness leaders are preparing now for what they know lies 



Do you manufacture spark plugs? or gaskets? or 
bearings? Do you sell electrical tools? or wire cable? or 
radio tubes? or any one of a thousand other products 
this industry needs and uses every day? 

Then we urgently advise you to examine this market 
carefully. Not what it was prewar — not what it is now 
under wartime restrictions — but what it inevitably will 
be tomorrow. 

Examine the development work being done by the 
one magazine that serves this field exclusively — Air 

Check the relatively small cost of conducting an in- 
tensive advertising effort to this field in the pages of 

A new booklet tells the whole story. “The Builders of 
our Swiftest Growing Transportation Industry” is avail- 
able to interested sales and advertising executives. May 
we send you a copy? Write Aeronautical Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Three-Unit Aircar 
Design Described 

Engineer proposes roadable air- 
craft consisting of auto chassis, 
plane chassis, and body-cabin 
that fits both. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 
A three-part air-and-road vehi- 
cle, consisting of automobile chas- 
sis, airplane chassis, and body- 
cabin that fits either, has been 
designed by Herbert D. Boggs of 
Omaha, Nebraska. The design is 
named Aircar. 

The designer expects the car 
combination will gross about 3,200 
pounds, and the airplane combina- 
tion about 2,400. Weight of the 
airplane chassis is reduced by spe- 
cification of glass fabric wing and 
body covering which, the designer 
says, has been produced by Corn- 
ing Glass and Libby-Owens-Ford, 
and has been used experimentally 
at Wright Field. 

► Pusher — The body-cabin con- 
tains a rear-mounted engine, 
which is hydraulically geared to 
the car chassis for road use, and 
which drives a removable pusher 
propeller for flight. 

Boggs, an aeronautical engineer 
associated with The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin-Nebraska Company, has done 
several years research on his de- 
sign and hopes to produce a proto- 


type next spring at a cost of about 
$50,000. A company is in process 
of formation. 

Purpose of the designer is to 
avoid too much compromise be- 
tween plane and car and to pro- 
duce a car with adequate weight, 
and a plane light enough for good 
performance. 

► Plane Unit — The airplane chassis 
is a low-wing monoplane with tri- 
cycle retractable landing gear, 
twin booms, fins, and rudders, with 
inboard stabilizer. It has limited 
control for spin resistance; brakes 
and ground steering; lands at 40- 

The car chassis has hydraulic 
drive, through pressure tubing 
from a pump geared to the en- 
gine, which is carried in the body- 
cabin. When the cabin is removed 
the pump and fly-wheel compart- 
ment are moved back so that the 
propeller spline is disengaged. The 
car chassis has automatic speed 
change and is expected to “cruise” 
at 80-mph. The wheels are indi- 
vidually sprung. 

The two-door body-cabin seats 
four persons and contains a 145- 
hp. Continental air-cooled fuel in- 
jection engine. It fastens to either 
the car or the plane with a cable 
and lock-nut system which is de- 
scribed as fool proof. The engine 
is expected to give 15 miles per 
gallon on the ground, and about 
20 in the air. 



Novel Roadable Plane Model: Probably the first use of glass cloth-balsa 
wood "sandwich" construction in light civil aircraft is contemplated 
for the Airmaster Aircar, revolutionary aircraft-automobile combina- 
tion proposed by Herbert Boggs, of Omaha, and which is shown above 
in flying model farm. First full-scale prototype is expected to go into 
construction about Oct. 1. Design includes three parts; plane chassis, 
automobile chassis, and body-cabin, interchangeable between the two. 
In quantity, Boggs hopes to sell his new vehicle for under $3,000. 


► Unit Rental — An Aircar owner 
would own all three units, or he 
might own only two, in which case 
he would rent the third unit from 
a service company. Conversion 
from plane to car and vice versa 
would be done with special equip- 
ment at any one of 50 to 70 ser- 
vice stations distributed through- 
out the country. The change would 
be made in four or five minutes, 
Boggs believes. 

On a small production basis the 
designer estimates the cost of all 
three units at about $6,000, on a 
mass basis at less than $3,000. 

25 Private Plane 
Licenses Awarded 

New airworthiness certificates 
have been issued for 25 private 
type planes, purchased recently 
from military surplus by firms and 
individuals. 

List of the aircraft numbers, 
buyers, make and model of plane 
and engine, and date of manufac- 
ture follows: 
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Increased engine power, faster climb and higher 
altitude capabilities of modern aircraft demand a 
fuel booster pump having greater and more positive 
vapor separating characteristics to handle the 
larger fuel flow under the more severe operating 
conditions. 

To meet this demand, PESCO now offers an 
entirely new fuel booster pump — a tank -mounted, 
compact, electric motor-driven, centrifugal pump in 
various models for either submerged or external 
installation. PESCO precision workmanship assures 
the highest standards of performance and depend- 
ability. Write today for new “PESCO Vapor 
Control” Booklet No. 9. PESCO Products Co., 
(Division Borg-Wamer) 11610 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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AIR FORCES 

COMMENTARY 

Nazi Radar Research Lag 
Cited As High War Blunder 

Lifting of security restrictions on military use of radar pro- 
vides evaluation of enemy’s development; equipment called 


adequate but below Allied 
ment lapse in 1940-42. 

The recent lifting of the Ameri- 
can blackout on the military use 
of radar has made possible a gen- 
eral estimate as to how well our 
enemies, particularly Germany, 
made use of this miracle of mod- 
ern warfare. 

We know that in 1935 the Tele- 
funken Company in Berlin re- 
vealed details of a 10 centimeter 
“mystery ray” system said to be 
capable of locating the position of 
aircraft through fog, smoke, dark- 
ness or clouds. 

► ‘Echo’ System — It was reported 
that radio beams could be sent up- 
ward at a fixed angle from a large 
group of micro-wave transmitters. 
After reflection from the hidden 
airplane (the “target"), the 
“echoes” were picked up by a 
group of receivers built in small 
weather-proof boxes which could 
be mounted on top of church steep- 
les and tall buildings. 

(The U. S. Navy, Army Signal 
Corps, the British, and possibly 
the Italians had similar develop- 
ments under way at about this 
time). 

The basic early warning set 
used by the Germans was known 
as Frey a (the Venus of Norse 
mythology) and dates back to 
1939. This set and its several vari- 
ants is comparable to the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps original ground 
radar and to similar equipment 
used by the British. 

► Warning Network — An extensive 
chain of such radar sets in France 
and the Low Countries provided 
the Luftwaffe with sufficient warn- 
ing to meet the bulk of the RAF 
and AAF heavy bomber missions 
until early 1944. 

At this time the Allied bomber 
strength was such that several 
staggered missions could be mount- 
ed in such a way as to cut down 


standards after "fatal” improve- 


the effectiveness of the early warn- 
ing radar. 

The year 1940 saw a very useful 
set put into operations by the Ger- 
mans. Known as the Wurzburg, it 
was used for searchlight control 
to spot night bombers, AA fire 
control, height finding (usually 
along with Freya, which gave 
early warning but not height), 
and GCI (ground controlled in- 
terception; a system for aiding 
night fighters). 

► A Giant Model — By late 1941, a 
12-ton giant Wurzburg came out, 
with double the range of the small 
set and a narrower beam, which 
made it suitable for GCI opera- 
tions. Both sets were provided 
with IFF (identification, friend or 
foe) which operated with a small 
transponder carried on all Ger- 
man aircraft. 

The operator would challenge 
the plane whose “pip” appeared on 
his scopes by switching on his In- 
terrogator; if he heard a distinctive 
tone in his headphones, the plane 
was a “friendly.” Improved ver- 
sions of the Wurzburg, available 
in 1944, made German flak a high- 
ly accurate and deadly weapon. 

For the ASV function (air to 
surface vessel) the basic German 
set was known as Hohentwiel, 
with antenna carried ahead of the 
nose. This set was used in prac- 
tically all of the types of planes 
used against shipping, including 
the Ju-88, Ju-188, FW-200 (Kuri- 
er), He-111, He-177 and Do-217. 

► “Better” — Improved sets with 
two range-sweeps (50 miles, then 5 
miles for more detail), and better 
discrimination, were in use before 
the end of the European war. 

German airborne interception 
equipment was not developed un- 
til 1941. At the start of the war 
they depended on an infra-red de- 



B-32 PROPELLERS: 

Largest four-bladed hollow steel 
propellers in quantity production, 
these giant blades, for the AAF’s 
newest super-heavy bomber, 
measure 1 6 feet, 8 inches. Electric 
reversible, the propellers for the 
B-32’s four 2,200-hp. engines are 
being manufactured in volume by 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., Cald- 
well, N. J. 


vice which proved entirely inade- 
quate. 

The first AI set was called 
Lichtenstein, and was very similar 
to the early British AI equipment, 
which came out sooner. Its elabo- 
rate antenna array in the nose 
created so much drag that speed 
was reduced by 12/15 miles. The 
latest night fighters (Ju-288, Me- 
410, etc.) had greatly improved 
AI equipment, with greater range, 
wider sweep, more discrimination 
and an airborne IFF set. 

► Fatal Failure — Consensus indi- 
cates that the Germans slipped a 
cog very badly in their failure to 
keep up their developments of ra- 
dar in 1940-42, especially in the 
micro-wave field, blind bombing 
devices and more effective sea- 
search equipment. The Japs were 
further still behind, but caught up 
fairly rapidly; their ground equip- 
ment is fair, but the airborne stuff 
has a long way to go. 

Navigator 

CAP Chief Reassigned 

Col. Earle L. Johnson, national 
commander of the Civil Air Patrol 
since the early days of its forma- 
tion, has been assigned to over- 
seas duty by the Air Forces. Dur- 
ing his absence, which is expected 
to be for several months, Col. 
Harry H. Blee will be acting na- 
tional CAP commander. Col. Blee 
has been deputy commander. 
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Applications subject to unusual stress, where 
extremely high torquing and fatigue resistance are 
required, call for NAS Internal Wrenching Bolts. 

We make them from high-grade alloy steel, 
heat-treated to 160,000-180,000 p.s.i. tensile 
strength. The hex socket is cold forged (not 
machined), resulting in more uniform and better 
controlled grain flow of the metal. This method 
affords positive assurance of the require/! strength 
on every bolt. 

Threads are made by the rolled thread process, 
producing an unbroken grain flow and conse- 
quently greater strength. Thread runout at the 
grip has a rounded root, thereby avoiding the 
sharp stop caused by other methods of threading. 

The entire shank, underside of head and radius 
have ground surfaces. 

“National’s” close co-operation with engineers 
of the aircraft industry in the 
progressive development and 
improvement of Internal 
Wrenching Bolts has made us a 
prime source of supply for these 
important aircraft fasteners. 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 4, 0. 
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All in the day's ivork . . . 

AT THE EMERSON-ELECTRIC TURRET PLANT 



In becoming one of the world’s largest manufacturers of air- 
plane turrets, Emerson-Electric has developed many manufac- 
turing processes involving extremely precise standards of accu- 
racy. . . . Precision gear manufacture has played a vital part in 
advancing the new art of airplane turret manufacture. Typical 
of this are the Emerson-Electric made gears illustrated above. 
Each gear is individually inspected, checked and matched — 
because a single case of failure or excessive backlash could 
easily become disastrous in aerial combat. 

Emerson-Electric engi- 
neering knowledge and 
facilities are available for 
the design and production 
of all forms of airplane 
armament equipment. 

Y our inquiries are invited. 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


EMERSON. ELECTRIC 

ARMAMENT 
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Peacetime Air Cargo Potential 
In Main Shipping Groups Listed 

Air Cargo, Inc. survey reveals "very definite” pattern for first 
five post-war years; more than half of formerly rail-carried 
goods seen going by air in some cases. 

A preliminary picture of air 
cargo potential in 33 important 
manufacturing industries has been 
prepared by Air Cargo, Inc. While 
some parts of the picture are miss- 
ing, it is complete enough so that 
a “very definite” pattern emerges, 
indicative of the shape air cargo 
will take in the first five post-war 

The report is based on estimated 
express tonnage shipped in 1939 
by the 33 manufacturing indus- 
tries covered. It indicates the esti- 
mated diversion of this tonnage to 
air transportation at each of seven 
rate levels. 

► Dollar Value — The industries 
covered in the study produced 
commodities with a value of $22,- 

556.000. 000 in 1939, which is ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the total 
value of manufactured goods pro- 
duced. These industries shipped 
418,710 tons (non-local express ton- 
nage) of product by railway ex- 
press in 1939, which is 26 percent 
of the total first class railway ex- 
press tonnage shipped in that year. 

The 418,710 tons shipped were 
moved 287,000,000 ton-miles at an 
average rate of 15.2 cents per ton- 
mile, and yielded a revenue to 
Railway Express Agency of $43,- 

500.000. 

The following Table A summar- 
izes the estimated diversion of ex- 
press tonnage to air transportation 
at each of seven rate levels for the 
33 industry groups combined: 

► Apparel Leads — At all rate levels, 
the apparel industry will be the 
largest user of air transportation, 
accounting for a minimum of 43 
percent of the total tonnage shipped 
at Rate C, up to 63 percent of the 
total tonnage shipped at Rate X 
(100 percent above the railway ex- 
press rate). 

The second largest user of air 
cargo, at most rate levels, will be 
the machinery industry. This in- 
dustry will produce from 6.5 percent 
of the total tonnage at Rate X, up 
to 19.8 percent of the total at Rate B. 


The motor vehicle industry will 
be the third or fourth largest user 
of air cargo, producing from 6 per- 
cent to 10 percent of the total ton- 
nage. 

► Films Third — The motion picture 
industry will be the third largest 
user of air cargo at the highest rate 
level (Rate AA), producing 9.0 
percent of the total tonnage at that 
rate, and the fourth largest user at 
Rate A, producing 4.5 percent of 
the total tonnage at that rate, but 
it will be displaced by other indus- 
tries as the rate drops. At Rate D, 
for example, it will be ninth of the 
13 industry groups in importance, 
producing only 1.6 percent of the 
total tonnage shipped at that rate. 

On the other hand, the chemical 
and drug industry, which ranks 
eighth at the highest rate level, pro- 
ducing only 2.5 percent of the total 
tonnage at Rate AA, will be third 
or fourth in importance at the lower 
rate levels, producing 5 percent to 


6 percent of the total tonnage at 
rates B or D, and 10 percent at 
Rate C. 

In general, as the rate per ton- 
mile drops, the industries tend to as- 
sume positions as producers of air 
cargo comparable to their rank as 
users of railway express. At the 
higher rate levels, the proportion- 
ately high premium value placed on 
speed in the shipment of motion pic- 
tures, recordings and transcriptions, 
electrotypes and printing plates 
tends to give them a position as pro- 
ducers of air cargo higher than 
would be indicated by the total ton- 
nage of railway express shipped. 

► Diversion Study — Because of the 
detailed nature of the study, the 33 
industries have combined into 13 
industry groups in order to present 
the data in Table B on the diver- 
sion of express tonnage to air 
transportation at each of the seven 
rate levels. 

Reynolds Earnings Up 

A jump of more than $3,000,000 
in earnings for the first six months 
of 1945, over the similar period of 
1944, is reported by Reynolds Met- 
als Co. Consolidated earnings be- 
fore taxes and special amortization 
of emergency facilities amounted 
to $12,983,476. After provision of 
$7,831,000 for taxes, and $2,300,- 
985 for amortization, net profits 
were $2,851,491, as against $2,113,- 
603 for the first half of 1944. Cur- 
rent earnings are equal to $2.65 
per share on $1,023,662 worth of 
outstanding common stock. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Products 



Cutlory, Toole and Hardware 



•The percentiutca in these columnB show the proportion of air cargo in the 13 industry groups whicl 
riginate in each industry. 


Industrial Research 
Lauded By Wilson 

The decisive character of indus- 
trial research was cited as the out- 
standing lesson of the war by Eu- 
gene E. Wilson, president of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, 
who pointed to the atomic bomb as 
the ultimate proof of his argument. 

Wilson told members of the 
Town Hall in Los Angeles that the 
advent of the atomic bomb and of 
self-propelled and guided missiles 
forecasts less emphasis on the air- 
plane as a weapon, but he pointed 
out, at the same time, the enor- 
mous expansion in air transport 
reveals the expanding importance 
of the airplane as a vehicle. 

► New Factors — “War resolves it- 
self into a struggle to assure free- 
dom of movement to oneself and 
to deny it to the enemy,” he said. 
“The record of World War II 
clearly shows that air power has 
introduced completely new stra- 
tegic factors of fundamental im- 
portance. 

“While ground forces have re- 
mained the only means of seizing 
and holding a land objective and 
seaborne forces have continued to 
exercise their decisive influence 
through command of the sea, air 
forces have exercised control over 
both land and sea communication. 

► Applied Needs — Wilson said he 
believed that everyone now recog- 
nizes the need for scientific re- 
search, but, it must be kept in 
mind, there is an equally impelling 
necessity for applied science. This, 
he sees as the largest part of the 
job and added that its success rests 
with industrial leaders. 

He warned it will be necessary 
to keep the full engineering staffs 
of the entire aircraft industry 
working at top speed if America 
is to retain its preeminent place 
in aviation and safeguard the na- 
tion. 

“We have made a notable record 
of quantity production, but in do- 
ing so we have been profligate with 
our resources of men, money and 
materials and need now to re-' 
emphasize quality,” he said. 
“Our scientific schools must re- 
open their interrupted course. 
Trained engineers now in service 
must get back into industry. The 
air forces, the airlines, and the 
aircraft manufacturers must col- 
laborate to speed development, so 
as to keep in the forefront of tech- 
nological progress and be ready to 
expand again in case of emer- 
gency.” 
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Full Nonscheduled Registration 
Proposed By CAB Examiners 

Move would eliminate distinction between scheduled and non- 
scheduled operations; permission to operate without certificate 
of convenience and necessity retained; replacement of present 
exemption order with fixed base classification urged. 

By MERLIN M1CKEL 


Elimination of the distinction 
between scheduled and nonsched- 
uled air operators was proposed 
last week by Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiners who recommend- 


intervals on volume and nature of 
activity. 

On the second, there were three 


possible solutions. These were 
prohibition of all service by other 
than certificated carriers between 
points on certificated routes; lim- 
itation of the size of aircraft to be 
used by other than certificated op- 
erators for air transportation, and 
restrictions on frequency of trips 
between points where certificated 
service is available. The third was 
selected by the examiners as the 
'“most forthright.” 

► Casual Limit — They proposed 
that trips paralleling certificated 
routes be limited on a “casual, oc- 
casional and infrequent basis,” and 
suggested 10 a month for that 
basis. “This,” the report stated, 
“should allow sufficient latitude 
for any individual operator and 
still prevent a service between 
certificated points on a frequency 
exceeding one trip every third 


ed that the Board replace the pres- 
ent nonscheduled exemption order 
with another classifying fixed base 
operators and requiring their full 
registration with CAB, but still 
permitting them to operate with- 
out a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. 

In their report after hearing in 
the Board’s study of nonscheduled 
air services, Examiners William J. 
Madden and Curtis C. Henderson 
said they could see “no sound rea- 
son why a fixed-base operator can- 
not offer service to other points 
(than those on certificated routes) 
in such volume and as frequently 
as the traffic will bear,” even if on 
regular, advertised schedules. 

► Objectives — In their suggested 
substitute for Section 292.1 of the 
economic regulations, the present 
order exempting nonscheduled op- 
erators from route certificate re- 
quirements, they sought to: 

► Provide means whereby the 
Board and the industry generally 
may obtain accurate information 
with respect to transportation op- 
erations other than those conduct- 
ed by the existing carriers. 

► Preclude development of unau- 
thorized services in competition 
with those now or hereafter au- 
thorized by certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. 

► Allow the greatest possible lati- 
tude for the development and 
growth of the transportation ac- 
tivities of fixed operators. 

On the first of these, they sug- 
gested that air carriers, other than 
those with authorized certificates, 
register, with the Board, name, 
place of business and other essen- 
tial data, plus reports at six months 


Proposed Fixed Base Carrier Rules 

Civil Aeronautics Board examiners in CAB’s investigation of non- 
scheduled air services have recommended termination of the existing 
nonscheduled exemption order and substitution of the following clas- 
sification and exemption of fixed base air carriers: 


(a) Classification 
■ carriers. — Then 
blished. within t 


)f this regulatioi 
• promulgated bj 


the transportation of persons or 
property on trips originating at 
the principal place of business of 
the carrier, and to trips originating 
at other points but which are des- 
tined to said principal place of 
business, and that no trips shall be 

between points between which 
reasonably direct service is avail- 
able by air carriers operating un- 
der certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by 




cept that s 


made 


i statement shall c 


and the citizenship of the holders 
of more than 75 percent of the vot- 

nership, the names of the owners 
and their citizenship. 

(2) The place, including the 
name of the airport, at which the 
carrier will maintain its principal 
*--- -■ — ' ~'i shall be 


referi 




isional and infrequent basis. 

<d> It shall be a further condi- 
5n to the operation as a Fixed- 
— Air Carrier that said carrier 
promptly file with the Board 
periodic *■ — * “ 


shall 




o time be 


as the c 
is. If more than one 
■rations is maintained, 
e considered a^ separate 

ition sha?l apply as 


a condition to the 


<c> It shall be a further condi- 
tion tc^ the operation as a Fixed- 

at all times be in force and effect 
an air carrier operating certificate 
issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(f) TEMPORARY EXE MP- 
TION OF FIXED-BASE AIR 
CARRIERS. — Until the Board 
shall adopt further rules, regula- 
tions, or orders, Fixed-Base Air 
Carriers shall be exempted from 
the provisions of Title IV of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, except to the extent as 
they may be applicable by the 
terms of this regulation or any 
amendment thereto, and with the 
exception of subsection ( 1 ) of sec- 
tion 101 and section 412 of said 
Act. 
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As an additional safeguard, to 
prevent pooling of permissive fre- 
quencies by two or more fixed base 
operators at the same point, Mad- 
den and Henderson suggested that 
all such carriers be required to file 
for CAB approval, or disapproval, 
copies of all such agreements. 

To assure freedom for fixed- 
base air transport development, 
the third objective, they concluded 
that no distinction should be made 
between scheduled and nonsched- 
uled services. If protection is pro- 
vided for encroachment on certi- 
ficated routes, “the business is 
there, and there is no possible 
harm to the existing competitive 
system, it would be doing a dis- 
service to the public to preclude 
the carrier from providing the 
service with a degree of regularity 
and from advertising the day and 
hour of departure and arrival.” 

► Rules Drafted — A draft of a reg- 
ulation the examiners believe will 
attain the three objectives was at- 
tached to the report. While refer- 
ring to “nonscheduled” operations, 
it was explained, the regulation is 
intended to apply to operations 
“we have elected to call fixed- 
base air carrier operations.” 

The Board initiated the non- 
schedule investigation in July, 
1944. Public hearings, at which 30 
witnesses appeared, were held 
March 27, 1945, through March 29. 

BNF Route Marks 
N. Y. Area Hearing 

Main issue to be decided by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
Cincinnati-New York consolidated 
route case, as hearings ended last 
week, appeared to be whether 
need for service is sufficient to 
grant Braniff Airways’ proposal to 
connect the southwest with the in- 
dustrial east or cities in the Cin- 
cinnati-New York area can best 
be served by granting either ex- 
tensions or new direct routes to 
other applicants. 

The route Braniff proposes — 
part of an original application for 
a transcontinental route between 
Los Angeles and New York — 
would extend from Tulsa to New 
York via St. Louis, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 
delphia. T. E. Braniff, BNF presi- 
dent, said his line’s proposed route 
would serve about 19 percent of 
the total U. S. population and 
stressed strong community of in- 
terest between oil companies in 
Oklahoma and Texas and steel 
companies in the Pittsburgh region. 


Other applicants in the proceed- 
ing are American Airlines, Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Colonial 
Airlines, PCA, TWA, and United. 

Examiner H. Heinrich Spang set 
Oct. 1 as deadline for preliminary 

Detroit-Miami Route 
Awarded Eastern 

Great Lakes-Florida decision also 
grants southward one-service 
operation from Chicago to Delta. 
Eastern Air Lines was desig- 
nated last week by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to provide direct 
one-carrier air service between 
Detroit and Miami. Delta Air Lines 
was selected for additional one- 
company operation between Chi- 
cago and Miami. 

Both will provide North-South 
service over a large area hereto- 
fore served only by East-West 
carriers. 

► Eastern Extension — The Board’s 
Great Lakes - Florida decision 
granted Eastern an extension of 
AM 6 from Columbia, S. C., to De- 
troit, via Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem and Greensboro-High Point, 
N. C., Roanoke, Va., Charleston, W. 
Va., and Akron and Cleveland. 


Priorities Going 

Preliminary steps toward the 
eventual elimination of air pri- 
orities were being taken last 
week. Estimates on termina- 
tion of the priorities system 
varied from Nov. 1 to the first 
of next year, with the latter 
the more likely of the two. 

As an immediate move, high 
military officials were consid- 
ering revamping of the setup 
A directive was expected mo- 
mentarily consolidating the 
present four classes of priori- 
ties into one. Orders already 
have gone out to regional air 
priorities offices to be stricter 
in granting priorities. 

► End Seen — Termination of 
automatic priorities and those 
previously granted military 
personnel on first and last 
leave — a move which in effect 
would require an actual 
screening of military appli- 
cants — is understood to be 
under discussion. 

Air Transport Association 
figures show that of the 11,- 
233,914 passengers carried by 
the domestic airlines during 
the three years ended last 
June 30, 5,660,545, or 50.4 per- 
cent, traveled on priorities. 


Except for substitution of the 
latter two cities for Columbus and 
Toledo, Ohio, this was the route 
recommended by Examiner Ross 
I. Newmann in his report to the 
Board (Aviation News, Dec. 11, 
1944). Service to Winston-Salem 
and Greensboro may not be pro- 
vided by the same flight. 

Delta was awarded extension of 
AM 54 from Cincinnati to Chicago 
via Anderson-Muncie-New Cas- 
tle, Ind., and from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Miami via Asheville, 
Greenville-Spartanburg, Augusta, 
Savannah, and Brunswick, Ga., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

► Delta Addition — Delta was also 
authorized to serve Charleston, 
S. C., by extending its route from 
Knoxville to Charleston via Ashe- 
ville, Greenville-Spartanburg, N. 
C., and Columbia, S. C., but may 
serve Miami only on flights orig- 
inating or terminating at points 
north of Jacksonville. Only the 
Cincinnati-Chicago extension was 
recommended by the examiner. 

Action on applications by East- 
ern, PCA, Delta and Virginia Cen- 
tral Airlines for Chicago-Norfolk 
service was deferred pending con- 
sideration of applications for local 
service in this area in the South- 
eastern States case. Also deferred 
for action in the latter case were 
applications of State Airlines, 
Southeast Airlines, and Virginia 
Central for new local service, and 
Eastern’s proposal to add certain 
cities to AM 5, AM 6, and AM 10. 
All other applications were denied. 

Board members, Oswald Ryan 
and Josh Lee, in separate concur- 
ring and dissenting opinions, took 
issue with the majority's selection 
of Eastern as the carrier to render 
Detroit-Miami service. Both felt 
that PCA should have been des- 
ignated, Ryan on the ground that 
PCA could offer direct service for 
13 important Great Lakes area 
cities and Pittsburgh instead of 
three. Lee contended that PCA 
now serves the northern cities pro- 
viding the bulk of Florida traffic. 
Ryan concurred in the award of 
a Chicago-Miami route to Delta, 
while Lee agreed only to Delta’s 
extension from Knoxville to 
Charleston, stating that the other 
extensions duplicated existing 
services. 

► Mile Savings — Granting of the 
Detroit-Miami route to Eastern, 
the Board found, would involve 
fewer new routes, and lead to 
greater flexibility of service, 
equipment utilization, and econ- 
omy of operation than would be 
the case with other applicants. 
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CAA Radar, VHF, Landing Tests 
Point to New Airline Techniques 

Instrument approaches at frequency of contact weather traffic 
seen near for all carriers; daytime beacon visible through 
6,000-ft. of overcast among other new developments revealed 
at special demonstration. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


New developments in peacetime 
application of radar, combined 
with new Very High Frequency 
(VHF) radio equipment are ex- 
pected to speed up instrument 
landing procedure to a frequency 
of landings comparable to that 
now made in contact weather, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
technical engineers disclosed to 
airline, military, and press repre- 
sentatives during a recent demon- 
stration at Indianapolis municipal 
airport. 

Current instrument landing pro- 
cedure requires from 12 to 15 
minutes per plane, permitting only 
4 to 5 aircraft to land per hour on 
a single runway, while good 
weather capacity for one hour is 
approximately 70 planes. 

► Use Shown — Using VHF, the 
CAA demonstrated an instrument 
approach and landing procedure 
which enabled six planes to land 
in three-minute intervals from a 
“stack” at a radio holding marker 
10 miles from the airport. The 
procedure was essentially similar 
to that used in a recent CAA dem- 
onstration at Washington National 
Airport (Aviation News, July 23), 


except that VHF was used instead 
of standard low frequency radio, 
the intervals were cut from four 
to three minutes, and the simulated 
ceiling was dropped from 400-ft. 
at Washington to ceiling zero at 
Indianapolis. 

The demonstration, however, 
showed a technique which is still 
an intermediate step in the final 
instrument landing procedure and 
which will use radar-type screens 
in control towers in combination 
with VHF communications be- 
tween plane and tower. Screens 
showing vertical and horizontal 
cross sections of the area within 
30 miles of the airport are being 
developed. Glen Gilbert, CAA as- 
sistant administrator, said that 
equipment now in use at the In- 
dianapolis CAA experimental sta- 
tion was built up from military 
radar equipment, but that it was 
hoped to have a unit specially built 
for control tower use under service 
test soon. 

Meanwhile, it is expected that 
the three-minute landing rate, can 
be attained as soon as aircraft be- 
come equipped with VHF receivers, 
probably late this fall. VHF radio 


VHF Outlook 

While airline planes are ex- 
pected to be equipped in the 
next few months to use Very 
High Frequency radio commu- 
nication in making instrument 
landings, four or five years will 
elapse before all radio ranges 
on the nation’s airways will be 
so equipped. 

Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration already has installed 
VHF on a number of the 
ranges, but the complete job 
of substituting the new fre- 
quencies, which will give free- 
dom from static and interfer- 
ence, will require many 
months. In the interim, many 
planes probably will be 
equipped with both interme- 
diate frequency and VHF re- 
ceivers. 


equipment has been installed in 
CAA control towers at 50 major 
airports, but its use is held up by 
lack of receiving equipment among 
the carriers. Now that the war has 
ended, such equipment is expected 
to become available rapidly. 

► Airport List — CAA approach 
procedure for instrument landings 
is in use in the meantime at 20 of 
these airports, but on low fre- 
quency voice channel, and has 
meant a reduction in arrival time 
from approximately 15 to four or 
five minutes per plane. By mid- 
September the system is to be in 
use at all 50. Those presently 
using it are Atlanta; Bangor, 
Maine; Charleston, S. C.; Chicago; 
Dallas; Fort Worth; Kansas City; 
Long Beach, Calif.; Medford, Ore.; 
Nashville; Norfolk; Pittsburgh; 
Portland, Ore.; Presque Isle, 
Maine; Richmond, Va.; San Diego; 
St. Louis; Seattle; Tampa, and 
Washington. 

A frequency of approximately 
one minute for instrument land- 
ings may be attained with the 
bringing into general use of radar 
screens in control towers, it was 
predicted. 

Disclosure was made that the 
Indianapolis CAA experimental 
station, in operation since 1939, is 
planning considerable expansion 
in order to intensify its research 
activities, increasing its present 
staff of 32 to more than 100 em- 
ployees. Currently the station leas- 
es approximately 300 acres on the 
edge of the airport, which includes 
25 sites for various facilities such 
as experimental radio installations. 
The city of Indianapolis is prepar- 
ing to construct a $1,000,000 



FRANCE’S NEW TRANSPORT; 

This 12-ton, twin-engine transport plane, the Bellatrix, is the latest 
French transport model. First of its type constructed in France, it has 
a top speed of 300-mph. and a 257-mph. cruising speed. Built for the 
sub-stratosphere, it has an insulated cabin. Non-stop flight range is 
1,250 miles. The Bellatrix teas designed after the fall of France, and 
hidden under camouflage until after France’s liberation. 
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Take surplus hydroelectricity . . . great supplies of woods, oils, ores, light 
and heavy metals . . . over-abundance of meat, vegetables, fruits, fish . . . 
add a million plus artisans to an expanding population . . . fire the will 
to work with patriotism . . . impress the urgency of all-out war. • Out 
of this formula, perfected in Western United States, has come a new 
industrial empire that adds permanent strength to the whole economic 
fabric of America. 

Such an empire needs air transportation ... to fore-shorten distances . . . 
speed communications . . . broaden usage of goods and services. • As 
America’s pioneer. Western Air Lines was born in the West . . . has become 
great serving the West. Through new routes approved and applications 
pending, Western Air will continue to expand the sky-lines of the West. 


General traffic office: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 


WESTERN AIR LINES 

AMERICA'S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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hangar for use of the CAA in ad- 
dition to its present facilities. 

Other interesting new develop- 
ments at the Indianapolis station, 
displayed and demonstrated to the 
visitors, included: 

► A transmissometer, used to meas- 
ure the extent to which the atmos- 
phere will transmit light, to estab- 
lish a more scientific basis of 
measuring visibility. The device 
uses a narrow beam of light care- 
fully calibrated and directed to- 
ward a photoelectric cell receiver 
which measures the light and 
records its value, something after 
the manner of a photographer’s 
exposure meter. Two transmissom- 
eters, in use, throw their beams, 
respectively, 250 meters and one 
kilometer. Eventually it is ex- 
pected every major airport will be 
equipped with such a device, with 
an indicator in the control tower 
showing the visibility. 

► Three new types of approach 
lights, the Army Bartow system, a 
Westinghouse system, and a Le- 
land Electric system. The Army 
and Westinghouse systems are cur- 
rently installed on the approach 
to one runway for comparison, 
while the Leland lights are still 
in an early stage of development. 
The lights can be operated at vari- 
ous brightness levels, depending on 
visibility requirements. 

► A high intensity flashing beacon 
for daytime use, consisting of four 
Xenon gas lamps which flash in 
series, for a total period of one- 
tenth second, every second. Each 
of the flashes is approximately 30,- 
000,000 candlepower. The light is 
visible through 6,000 feet of over- 
cast in the daytime. 

► A glide path indicator for instru- 
ment landings which shows a flash- 
ing light from the glide path radio 
station at the airport. If the pilot 
is on the correct glide path, the 
light appears white, if he is above 
the path it is green and if below 
it is red. The light changes from 
green to red in less than one de- 
gree. 

► Use of an azimuth selector in a 
plane in connection with an omni- 
directional radio range which en- 
ables the pilot to determine his 
bearing in relation to the range or 
to fly a visually indicated course 
in any direction from the range. 
The pilot sets the pointer on the 
azimuth scale at his desired course 
and centers the left-right indica- 
tor, or, if he wishes to determine 
his bearing from the range, he 
turns the azimuth pointer until a 
green “ambiguity” signal light 
flashes on and the left-right indi- 



Council President: Dr. Edward P. 
Warner , vice-chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has been 
elected president of the Interim 
Council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Under PICAO’s constitution, 
he must resign from the CAB. 


cator centers. The reading on the 
scale will then be his bearing. If 
he flies toward the station, the 
green light will go out when he 
passes the station and a red light 
will go on. 

A dinner meeting with addresses 
by Gilbert; Henry I. Metz, chief 
of the Indianapolis station; Donald 
M. Stuart, chief of CAA technical 
developments; Walker Winslow, 
Indianapolis airport manager, C. 
F. Cornish, new Indiana state aero- 
nautics director, and Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, concluded the 
two-day session. 

Interim Air Council 
Marked By Accord 

First meeting of PICAO group 
indicates bright prospects for or- 
derly and rapid development of 
world aviation. 

A notable degree of unanimity 
and swift progress in handling the 
large number of primary organiza- 
tional problems have characterized 
early meetings of the first session 
in Montreal of the Interim Council 
of the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO), set up at last fall's In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence at Chicago. 

The general accord evidenced is 
probably the most important as- 
pect of the deliberations since the 
meeting opened Aug. 15. For on 
the successful functioning of this 
new body depends the prospect of 


orderly and rapid development of 
world air transportation. 

► Officers Named — During the first 
week's meetings, PICAO elected 
and appointed its principal officers, 
reached informal accord on the 
question of duration of sessions, 
named temporary committees to 
study and report on final organi- 
zation, finance and personnel, and 
began consideration of the U. S. 
Goverment’s review of member- 
states’ recommendations on the 
technical annexes approved at the 
Chicago conference. 

No surprise to anyone was the 
election by acclamation of Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Warner, former U. S. dele- 
gate, to the presidency of the 
council. Dr. Warner, who is now 
required by PICAO’s constitution 
to resign his position on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, was considered 
by far the ablest man to head the 
new organization. He was suc- 
ceeded as American delegate by 
Col. Gerald Brophy, U. S. alternate 
and former chief of the Army Air 
Forces international branch. 

Also unanimous was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Albert Roper, of 
France, for 23 years secretary-gen- 
eral of the International Commis- 
sion on Air Navigation, to the key 
post of secretary-general of 
PICAO. Dr. Roper, now in Lon- 
don at the ICAN plenary session, 
has cabled his acceptance and is 
expected in Montreal today. 

► Vice - Presidents — Three vice- 
presidents elected were: Dr. F. H. 
Copes van Hasselt, Netherlands 
delegate; Dr. K. N. Chang of 
China, and Dr. G. E. Suarez, Co- 
lombia. Temporary committees on 
organization, finance, and person- 
nel were set up under the respec- 
tive chairmanships of Sir Freder- 
ick Bowhilt, United Kingdom; Sir 
Guranath Bewoor, India, and Dr. 
Jan Reisser, Czechoslovakia. 

These committees, Dr. Warner 
pointed out, will be shortlived. 
They will pave the way for the 
establishment of the all-important 
standing committees on air naviga- 
tion, air transport, and convention 
in international civil aviation. 

From early discussion on the 
duration of PICAO sessions, there 
emerged general agreement that 
council business, together with 
technical committee work, would 
be a full time job for delegates. Be- 
cause of the quantity and urgent 
nature of tasks before the new or- 
ganization, it was considered un- 
desirable to have any considerable 
break in continuity. It is expected 
the present session will end early 
this week and adjourn to Oct. 1. 

► Budget — PICAO’s budget is ex- 
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Electronics 

N IMPORTANT FACTOR 
4 COMPETITIVE SELLING 


bricating of rubber goods — tires or tennis shoes — with electronics may pro- 
le not only a better method, but also a sales advantage either in price or qual- 
or both. Today you cannot safely overlook the advantages which will be 
Id by the competitor who employs electronics. 

In selecting electronic equipment for your application, give preference to that 
uipped with Eimac electron vacuum tubes. You'll get a double guarantee of 
isfaction— one from the equipment maker and the second from Eimac. Fur- 
jrmore, you’ll have the benefit of Eimac facilities and experience. Remember: 
le vacuum tubes are the heart of any electronic equipment. 


»,Colif. 



House Transportation Probe 
Outline Submitted To Industry 

Pamphlet prepared by investigation leader, Rep. Lea, asks 
comment on study points ranging from integration to taxation 
and unified control group; statements of policy sought; 19 
main questions listed. 


pected to be about $800,000, the 
figure suggested in the Canadian 
Preparatory Committee’s prelimin- 
ary documentation. At a press con- 
ference following the first meeting 
of his finance committee, Sir 
Guranath said this sum would be 
divided among member states on 
a basis of ability to pay and bene- 
fits to be derived through inter- 
national aviation by the nations 
concerned. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Reisser that the 
secretariat probably would con- 
sist of between 125 and 140 per- 
sons. An indication of the encour- 
aging international viewpoint held 
by the council in reaching its de- 
cisions has been expressed by El 
Salvador's Francisco Perraga. He 
has urged repeatedly, with mani- 
fest approval of other delegates, 
that individuals on the council are 
not representatives of states there 
to protect national interests, but 
were elected by the 54 nations at 
Chicago to represent all member 
states as a whole. Up to the pres- 
ent, 36 states have adhered to the 
interim agreement. 

Nineteen countries have sent 
delegates to Montreal, though the 
Chicago conference provided for 
an eventual 21 -member council. 
Russia so far has not filled the 
place left vacant for her by the 
assembly, and Mexico has inex- 
plicably failed to name her dele- 
gate to this first session of the 
council. 

NAL Given New Bern 
Coastal Air Route Link 

Authority to serve New Bern, 
N. C., as an additional stop on 
AM 31 between New York and 
Miami has been granted National 
Airlines by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Pending decision in the 
Southeastern States case, the 
board deferred action on Eastern 
Air Lines’ application for authori- 
ty to serve New Bern and Wil- 
mington, N. C., on AM 6. 

CAB’s opinion made it clear 
that granting National the authori- 
ty sought would provide New Bern 
with service of a north-south na- 
ture on New York-Jacksonville 
route and “would not prevent es- 
tablishment of additional service 
to the west." 

► Rail Lack — In support of its ac- 
tion — which for the first time will 
link New Bern by air with other 
Atlantic coastal ports — the board 
cited the city’s commercial im- 
portance and its present lack of 
adequate rail service. 


A pamphlet outlining the gen- 
eral scope of the transportation 
investigation to be undertaken this 
fall by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and 
inviting proposals from transpor- 
tation industries on revisions in 
transportation law has been dis- 
tributed by Rep. Clarence Lea, 
(D-Calif.) committee chairman, 
under whose resolution the study 
is to be made. 

Lea asked that suggestions and 
statements of policy be presented 
in writing to the committee. 

► Study Subjects — General trans- 
portation topics to be reviewed: 
regulation, finance, common own- 
ership and integration, taxation, 
federal aid to transportation, in- 
terstate barriers to commerce, the 
submarginal carrier, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Lea says that when the commit- 
tee has completed a thorough study 
of the transportation field along 
lines laid down in the pamphlet, 
legislation embodying committee 
findings will be introduced and 
public hearings held. 

Here are some of the points and 
questions posed by the committee 
in its topical outline for its inves- 
tigation: 

► Advantages and disadvantages of 
a single regulatory body for all 
forms of common carriers, report- 
ing directly to Congress. 

► To what extent should Federal 
government agencies be given 
powers to promote activities of 
common carriers? 

► To what extent, and under what 
circumstances, are differentials in 
rates as between different types of 
carriers warranted or desirable; or 
necessary in fairness to the car- 
rier; or necessary to give the pub- 
lic the inherent advantage of each? 

► Advantages and disadvantages 
of various means of financing 
transportation agencies — stocks, 
bonds, or other securities. 

► What legislative or administra- 
tive remedies, if any, are needed 
to encourage private capital invest- 
ment in the common carrier in- 
dustry, on reasonable terms? 

► How do you regard consolida- 


tions, from the standpoint of (a) 
credit position of the carriers; (b) 
maintenance of reasonable rates 
over wide geographical and eco- 
nomical areas; (c) savings in cap- 
ital outlay and operations costs; 
(d) service to industry and the 
traveling public, and (e) extend- 
ing greater stability by uniting the 
strong with the weak carriers? 

► What public policy should pre- 
vail as to common ownership, op- 
eration, and control of common 
carriers of the same type and of 
different types? 

► Relation of taxation to transpor- 
tation income and earnings. Mul- 
tiple taxation as imposed by 
various political subdivisions. Dis- 
criminatory taxation. 

► To what extent and by what 
means are common carriers of any 
type unduly burdened by taxation 
policies? 

► Do you regard any present Fed- 
eral aid to transportation as work- 
ing an unjust advantage or disad- 
vantage to any types of carriers? 
If so, to what agencies; and what 
constructive remedy do you sug- 
gest? 

► To what extent, if any, should 
Federal aid to various types of 
common carriers be provided? 

► To what extent has the Federal 
government the legal authority 
and the public duty to remove 
state barriers to the free flow of 
commerce, apart from considera- 
tions of safety? 

► What should be done to secure 
state cooperation to remove unjust 
barriers and oppressive regulations 
of interstate transportation as to 
highways, railroads, waterways 
and air transport? 

► What government support, if any, 
should be given a public carrier 
with a marginal or submarginal 
income? 

► What should be the atiitude of 
the public toward abandonment of 
a marginal or submarginal carrier 
for which there is adequate sub- 
stitute service, or for which ade- 
quate substitute service can be 
provided? 

► Steps that may be taken, apart 
from Congressional action, by car- 
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The Dramatic Story of North American Aviation 


T O THE TEXAS DIVISION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, INC : 

Our heartiest congratulations upon completion of 
your first C-82 "Flying Boxcar” — ahead of schedule! 

Congratulations also on your record of production 
efficiency on P-51 Mustangs and AT-6 (SNJ) Texans — 
now unequalled by any other factory producing trainer 
or fighter planes. 

There are many factories in Dallas whose records 
merit congratulations. 

Since North American's Dallas plant is the largest 
manufacturing operation in the entire Southwest, and 
its production achievements are of dramatic interest to 
the entire Nation, we take this means of saluting you, 
and I /trough you, all of the other Dallas plants with out- 
standing production records — too numerous to list here. 
In fad, this is a salute to the ent 
buttons to the winning of the u 
own tremendous achievements. 


, symbolized it. 


Dallas likes to brag on a friend and neighbor who does 
a particularly good job. We like to let him know he’s 
appreciated; to tell him, face to face, that we are glad 
he’s one of us. 

To Dutch Kindelberger, President; Bob McCulloch, 
Texas Division Manager of North American Aviation, 
and their associates, we want to say that Dallas is grate- 
ful for the corporate citizenship and industrial leadership 
you have brought to this community. 

And to all the men and women of the Texas Division, 
we want to say that Dallas knows, and appreciates, the 
magnificent job you are doing. We take pride in telling 
this story to America, to bring you further recognition 
of your work, and to let other units of American indus- 
try see, in North American's Dallas Story, the industrial 
opportunities and advantages which they also can find 
here. Your record speaks eloquently of what Dallas 
offers American industry. 



Dallas Chamber of Commerce Dallas 2, Texas 
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rPHOUSANDS of airmen owe 
1 their lives to SWITLIK 
SAFE-T-CHUTES; countless 
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Dept. E-8 TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


riers themselves, by shippers, by 
travelers, by communities, toward 
meeting our post-war transporta- 
tion problems. 

► What effort have common car- 
riers made to reduce wasteful 
competition? 

► Plans for greater coordination of 
terminal facilities between car- 
riers of the same and other types. 


'Integration’ Blasted 
By ATA President 


Competition among the various 
forms of transportation must be 
retained if the public is to benefit 
from full development of all meth- 
ods of travel, Stuart G. Tipton, 
acting president of the Air Trans- 
port Association, said last week in 
a reply to advocates of transporta- 
tion integration. 

"n a talk before the aviation sec- 
1 of the New York Board of 
ide, Tipton directed his remarks 
ticularly to the Transportation 
Association of America, whose ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Donald 
Conn, told the same group last 
i that TAA could not see 
;hway, water, and rail car- 
lould be precluded from 
i interest in air carriers. 
Ivantages — Citing instances 
h air travel is cheaper than 
by rail and Pullman, Tipton prom- 
ore such airline advantages 
future. He recalled that the 
ior airline members of ATA 
about 500 new planes on 
or option, to make a total 
00, compared with 359 in 
smestic fleet before Pearl 
r. He assured the group that 
r accommodations than the 
passenger ever dreamed of” will 
feature the longer flights. 

Improvements and rate reduc- 
tions, the ATA head said, are in 
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v of those in aviation 
that partial integration is “just as 
bad” as total integration, he added 
that “I can see no better way of 
getting government ownership, and 
quickly, than by creating eight or 
nine great transportation monopo- 
lies over which the general public 
can not possibly have any con- 
trol.” 


Continent-Wide Weather 
Code Discussed By ATA 

Proposals for a universal weath- 
er reporting code for all of North 
America were discussed last week 
at a meeting of the Meteorological 
Committee of the Air Transport 
Association with Weather Bureau 
representatives from the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Consideration of the code, which 
would be the same for the U. S., 
Canada and Mexico, was to follow 
a regular meeting of the commit- 
tee at Chicago. Miscellaneous 
problems also were on the agenda 
for conversations between the com- 
mittee and representatives of the 


LET’S KEEP AMERICA 
STRONG IN THE AIR! 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Mechanix Illustrated is filled with 
and facts for flyers. H« 
story from the May, 1945 


led with flying, 
's a typical 


Articie€ilke this are packed 
i "know how" for peacetime 
•flyers. Mechanix Illustrated 
is continually creating inter- 
est in what you've got to sell. 


Here's another that appeared in March, 


find out what's being planned 
for them. 


Editorially, Mechanix Illustrated is one of the most 
stimulating aviation magazines published. Every article 
is crammed with "know how" that's required reading for 
the fellows who will buy, and fly, and care for their 
own personal planes tomorrow. Adverti singly, Mechanix 
Illustrated gives you an unequalled opportunity to im- 
press. your "know how" upon these fellows who 8 re "nuts" 
about flying. Tell -them your story - give them your 
plans - spread your blueprints out before them - in the 
advertising pages of Mechanix Illustrated now . For to- 
morrow, you need it today. 


The Magazine that Makes Plane Facts Exciting 

INC., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.. World’s Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazine** 
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English Test First Peace 'Liner’ 


The prototype of Great Brit- 
ain's first post-war airliner, the 
Avro-built Tudor I, is undergoing 
flight tests and the manufacturer 
expects enough of the 20 now on 
order can be built by next spring 
to permit operations to start, with 
the full fleet commissioned by 

The Tudor I is designed for 
trans-Atlantic use. Preliminary 
tests are said to show that esti- 
mated top speed of 346-mph. was 
not optimistic. A Tudor II for Em- 
pire and European service (Avia- 
tion News, March 26), a larger 


version of the Tudor I, is under 
construction and expected to be 
ready for test flights in two 
months. 

► Passenger Fittings — The Tudor 
I, which is to be used until the 
110-ton Bristol Brdbazon is ready 
for service late in 1947, has three 
compartments in its passenger sec- 
tion. Each contains four seats, two 
on each side of the aisle, one fac- 
ing forward, the other aft. Seat 
cushions become a lower berth at 
night, while seat backs swing up 
to make an upper berth. The ship 
has a “kitchen" and cocktail bar. 


U. S. Weather Bureau, the Army 
and the Navy. Canada and the 
U. S. have weather reporting codes 
that differ slightly, while Mexico 
is without one. 
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Aircraft Sanitation 
Study Is Scheduled 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
is planning a study of sanitation 
procedures and facilities on pres- 
ent and future aircraft, and has 
asked that an airline committee 
aid in drafting regulations under 
the law governing such matters 
for international and interstate air 

Air Transport Association has 
designated such a committee from 
airline operations, engineering, 
and medical departments, and the 
first meeting with public health 
officials probably will be held in 
mid- September. 

► Membership — Committee mem- 
bers are: operations, J. A. Col- 
lings, TWA; George Gardner, 
Northwest; Kay C. Shrader, Bran- 
iff; engineering, R. O. Jacobson, 
Pan American; B. Shaffer, Amer- 
ican; M. B. Crawford, United; 
medical, Dr. A. D. Tuttle, United; 
Dr. Ross A. McFarland, Pan Amer- 
ican, and Dr. L. G. Lederer, PCA. 

Among matters to be discussed 
will be waste disposal, food and 
water provisions and handling, 
galley requirements, plane clean- 
ing, linen laundering, and arrange- 
ment and design of toilet facilities. 

The study will apply to present 
aircraft, planes such as the DC-4, 
DC-6, Constellation, and planes 
being designed. 
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Page Claim Upheld 
As Hearings Begin 

Preliminary evidence fails to 

support CAB "belief’ that line 

operated rule-breaking sched- 
uled service. 

Preliminary evidence in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s economic in- 
vestigation to learn whether Page 
Airways, of Rochester, N. Y., op- 
erated scheduled flights without 
suitable certification, failed to 
show that the line was anything 
but a nonscheduled, charter opera- 

Hearing opened last week with 
a day of testimony in Washington 
before Examiner William F. Cus- 
ick, then recessed to resume Aug. 
27 at Rochester, where it is ex- 
pected to continue about a week. 

► Fits Trend — In ordering the in- 
vestigation, important because of 
the attention CAB is giving the 
question of regulation of non- 
scheduled air operators, the board 
said there was “reason to believe” 
that Page, as an interstate air car- 
rier, might be in violation of Sec- 
tion 401 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act requiring possession of a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity by scheduled air carriers. 

Witnesses called by Public 
Counsel on the opening day of the 
investigation, ordered last May 
after a Page plane crashed at 
Washington National Airport, de- 
scribed the line as a charter opera- 
tor not maintaining definite sched- 
ules or formally advertising its 
passenger service. Page operated 
between Rochester and Miami, and 
when it applied for equipment last 
November, represented that it was 
needed for a charter service for 
the Odenbach Shipbuilding Corp. 
of Rochester between those two 

E. U. Woodward of Commercial 
Airways Agency, Miami, which 
represented Page, said there was 
no definite understanding as to 
schedules, and that passengers 
were notified by telephone or tele- 
graph when space was available. 
Many of these, he explained, solici- 
ted passage through hotel porters 
or bell captains. Similar testimony 
was given by R. W. Logan, as- 
sistant secretary and equipment 
manager for TACA, which pre- 
viously did some ground handling 
for Page. 

► Gas Service — Joseph T. Akers, 
executive secretary of the Aviation 
Petroleum Products Allocation 
Committee, said the committee 
authorized delivery of gasoline to 


Page’s Lockheed Lodestar. The au- 
thorization was revoked after the 
accident, Akers testified, because 
the plane was destroyed, but would 
not have been withdrawn other- 

After the session in Rochester, 
the hearing may return to Wash- 
ington for conclusion, since both 
Public Counsel and Albert F. Bei- 
tel, counsel for Page, have indi- 
cated a desire to call CAB wit- 
nesses. Before the investigation 
started, the board denied for a 
second time a motion by Page to 
defer action and present oral argu- 
ment in support therof. 

AA, Delta Earnings 
Show Steady Rise 

American Airlines reports a net 
profit of $2,311,066 for the six 
months ended June 30, after the 
usual provisions for federal taxes 
and depreciation expenses. 

The net compares with $2,165,- 
035 for the corresponding period 
of 1944, and represents earnings 
of $1.79 per share of outstanding 
stock. Equivalent earnings in 1944 
were $1.68 per share on common 
stock now outstanding. 


► Near Excess — It was pointed out, 
however, that American's net for 
this period might be reduced by 
nearly $1,065,000 and its earnings 
thus lowered to 97 cents per share. 
This would occur if the company’s 
earnings continued for the rest of 
this year at their present rate and 
subjected AA to excess profits tax. 

Another company reporting in- 
creased earnings is Delta Air Lines. 
A net income of $538,693, after 
taxes and other deductions, was 
earned during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30. This was equivalent 
to $1.35 per share of outstanding 
stock, and compares with a net 
income of $428,606 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944. Total 
operating profit for the 1945 fiscal 
year was $1,506,195, in compari- 
son with $837,789 for the previous 
year. 

Airline Disbursement 

Airline disbursement methods 
will be discussed at a meeting of 
the Organization and Procedures 
Committee of Air Transport Asso- 
ciation in New York, Sept. 5. A 
subcommittee on payroll proce- 
dures meets Aug. 27, in Chicago, 
to consider payroll forms and 
other matters. 


ERIE Gasoline-Dehydrators 


Three Sizes: 
lOO G P M 

2 0 0 G P M 

3 0 0 G P M 


ERIE 

FUELING SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 

Gasoline- Dehydrators 

Fueling Pits 
Truck Fill Stands 
Tank Car Unloaders 
Lubricating Oil Tanks 
and Pumps 

Portable Lube Units lor 
Aviation Oil 

Gasoline Driven Pumping 
Units 

Valves, Fittings, Hose, 



efficiency of 99-99/100%. The Erie Dehydrator 
designed to protect military planes and vehicles frorr 
dangers of water contaminated gasoline. Booklet sh 
complete sectional view and method of installa 

detector control and proke. Write for copy. 
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EDITORIAL 


Regulating Fixed Based Carriers 


F or the first time in any periodical, the complete 
text of CAB’s proposed safety regulations for all 
non-scheduled air carriers in interstate, foreign and 
overseas operations appears in this issue of Aviation 
News, beginning on Page 18. 

The draft, which would become Part 42 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, is being distributed for comments. 
If its provisions were adopted, every aircraft service 
operator would find himself subjected to federal con- 
trols and regulation as soon as he sought to make one 
commercial transport flight across a state line, and it 
appears likely that far less than half of today’s esti- 
mated 15,000 to 20,000 operators would be able to 
conduct — if they so wished — any commercial inter- 
state non-scheduled carrier service of passengers or 
cargo. 

Although the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 has 
economic jurisdiction over all non-scheduled com- 
mercial carriers, a Board order has been in effect 
since October of that year exempting them. An ex- 
aminers’ report issued last week, following the 
Board’s economic investigation of non-scheduled air 
services, proposes revision but not full repeal of this 
exemption order. A classification of fixed-base air 
carriers would be set up. Each such carrier would 
require an air carrier operating certificate, which 
would mean accordance also with provisions of the 
final safety provisions of the new Part 42. 

Naturally, both the proposed economic and safety 
regulations, as they now stand, would restrict the 
present unlimited freedom of operation in the non- 
scheduled field. There will be some protests that there 


is still no necessity for any regulation. The News, 
however, is convinced that some jurisdiction by the 
Board is necessary in the interest of public safety and 
of the operators themselves — provided that it is token 
regulation only. 

We believe the examiners’ report is essentially an 
excellent document, with commendable consideration 
for the industry’s problems. The new safety regula- 
tions proposed for Part 42, however, appear drastic 
and restrictive in some particulars, and could throttle 
this new industry in this vital shakedown period 
when so much wisdom is necessary in determining 
the extent of regulation. 

A S has been contended on this page before, how- 
_ ever, the CAB and its Safety Bureau show 
every sign of conciliation, cooperation and under- 
standing of operators’ problems. 

We believe several important changes in the pres- 
ent Part 42 draft may be possible, and that some 
provisions can be eliminated. The entire part can 
probably be shortened. But CAB will demand good 
reason from a united and determined industry. Oper- 
ators will make a sad error if they fail to unite, or 
if they stubbornly refuse to realize that some sort of 
regulation is inevitable, or if they do not come to 
Washington ready to give and take. 

If ever they needed to stand together and merge 
their collective intelligence and remain clear headed, 
it is in the next few months. Despite anything else 
that may be said, they now can have more to say — 
if they so decide — about the extent of the regulation 
which will be put on them than does the CAB. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Y OU’LL find engine parts cleaner, 
wear reduced.. .overhaul easier, fast- 
er... when you use new Mobiloil Aero! 

This high-quality oil gives maximum 
resistance to carbon, sludge, lacquer for- 
mation... assures full-power perform- 
ance. Its strong film means maximum 
lubricity for fast-moving parts. 

Operational flights covering thousands 


Mobiloil Aero 



of air-hours prove the exceptional wear- 
resisting qualities of this new oil. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N.Y., and Affiliates: Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


Call in your 
Socony-Vacuum 
Representative 


